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SMALLEST PORTABLE 


TH THE 


BIGGEST PERFORMANCE 


The “ Gnome ” is the smallest efficient portable wire- 
less set in the world. Completely self-contained and 
built into a small hide attaché case, you can take it 
with you from room to room—in your car anywhere, 
and enjoy the programme from England, France, 
Germany or Holland at the touch of a switch. 
Perfect repreduction in full pure volume is 
obtained from the Rees-Mace loud speaker 
incorporated in the set, and razor-edge 
selectivity is assured always! 
Nothing has been sacrificed to achieve 
such compactness—the set is a four- 
valve screened grid receiver with 
standard valves and batteries. Write, 
phone or call for a demonstration 
of this amazing little set. 
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SEVEN 
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: ; All European 
H ee a Stations. 


“GNOME” PORTABLE WIRELESS 


REES MACE MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., 39a Weiteck Street, London, W. 1. Welback I981-2) 
Bruxelles: Opera Corner, 2 Rue Leopold. Milan: Messrs. Ezio & Guido Kuhn, Via Settembrini, 60. 


New York: Wanamaker's. Paris: Rees-Radio, 46 Rue Pierre Charron. The Hague: Rees Radio, Nieuwe Uitleg 8. 
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ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 
or kitchen, and will give warmth 


in every room when used in 
conjunction with ‘ ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
\ Beeston, Notts. 
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| The open air, the open road, “ the wind on the heath,” 











GIPSIES 


But the 
gipsy life has other sides than these, as George Borrow 


how romantic and attractive it all sounds! 


So for these wandering folk he put St. 
The 


Bible Society published his version almost a century ago. 


well knew. 
Luke’s Gospel in Gitano, their speech in Spain. 


In 1912 two more Gipsy dialects, Bulgarian and South 
German, each received a Portion of the Bible for the 
This year the Gospel of St. John has been 
translated by a gipsy into a fourth Romany dialect, and 
published by the Bible Society for the Gipsies of North 


Germany. 


first time. 


They now can read in their own tongue the 
wonderful words of St. John i., 16:— 


**Gade gamellas o Del i Luma, hod beske tschatsche 
Schawes dass, hod ssa, sso badschan bre les, de na 
chassaiwen hamen mindig o eregescho Draio d’avel le.” 


So the Bible Society goes on its way giving the Good 
News “ to every man in his own language.” 


Gifts will be gratefully received and acknowledged by the 


Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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»The FINEST ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
ever prod UCOM tor Birkenhead 


» The most HUMAN encyclopaedia ever conceived 


—Sir J. Arthur Thomson 


» The GREATEST of all human achievements 


—Rt. Hon. Philip Snowden 


» In a class by itsel-—a book above other books—x. Ellis Roberts 


» Putit on your shelf and your intellectual riches are fineless 


Amazing New 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA. 


N ALL the history of publishing no work 
has received such striking tributes as this new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Leading critics, 


famous statesmen, scholars, 
scientists—and 50,000 purchas- 
ers—pronounce this the finest 
encyclopaedia in English. 


A complete library 


VERY home should own a GOOD 

encyclopaedia. Now you have 
the opportunity to choose the best 
—at an amazingly low price. 

It is amazing what you get for 
your money. You get—actually—the 
equivalent of 500 ordinary books— 
at a mere fraction of the price. You 
get a complete library—all-inclusive, 
up-to-date—in 24 compact volumes. 


Vivid—up -to -date—written 
by 3,500 famous authorities 


T makes no difference where you 

open this mew Britannica. You find 
more wonders the more you read. 
15,000 splendid illustrations, for one 
thing—5o00 new maps, a complete atlas, 
for another. But most amazing of all 
is the consummate genius behind this 
book. Under its brilliant editor-in- 
chief, Mr. J. L. Garvin, 3,500 world- 
famous authorities have written its 
thousands of articles—brought within 
your reach the whole sum of human 
knowledge. 










“A home-university,” one critic 
calls this book. It is almost incredible 
the men and women who write for you. 


“The list of contributors is a 
‘Who’s Who’ of the world’s intel- 
lectual elite,” says the Daily 
Telegraph. “No such effort to con- 
centrate the knowledge of the 
human mind in every sphere has 
ever been undertaken.” 


Everyday information for your every- 
day needs — that is what the new 
Britannica gives you. Women find it 
invaluable at home and outside. 


A book for everyday for 
you and your family 
EN use it to keep abreast of 
recent developments in every 

branch of knowledge—use it because 


they find it pays for itself many 
times over. 


FREE BOOKCASE - TABLE 
This beautiful bookcase- table 
made of solid mahogany is given 
FREE with every set. 


‘formation. 


—A. G. Gardiner 







Lowest price in 60 years 
Only £1 down 


EMEMBER this new Britannica 

is not expensive. It comes to you 
at a new low price—a price lower, in 
fact, than that of any completely new 
Britannica in 60 years. Buy it on easy 
payments, if you prefer. Under our 
Deferred Payment plan, an_ initial 
investment of only £1 brings the entire 
set, complete with its special bookcase- 
table, presented FREE to your home. 


366-PAGE 
FREE BOOKLET 


Brought te you by your Postman 
Act now ! Send for our free illus- 
trated booklet. It contains numer- 
ous specimen maps and colour 
plates, etc., and gives full in- 
Just fillin the 
coupon and post it to-day. 
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Every hom: needs this new 
Britannica. For your child- 


The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA Co.Ltd. 


Imperial House, 8285, Regent Street, London, W.1 





ren, especially, it is a book 
of real opportunity—a book 


understand. It is amazing 
how children have taken to 
the new Britannica. 
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SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET T0-DAY 


To see the books, call at our showrooms, Imperia! House, 80-86, Regent St., London, W.1. ——— 
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Please send me by return of post, your 
56-page illustrated booklet with colour plates 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 
At a call at Bickley, a suburb of London, I collected about By Appointment to 








£350 worth of silver for auction. When about to leave I caught 
sight of a little bureau, and said: “If ever times get worse, that 


piece will realise over £100. The mother, calling her young “ British work for Britich a 
4 


daughter by name, said: “Mr. Hurcomb says so-and-so.” Briti ae 
re ritish tra 29 
“Well, mother dear, if granny were here I am sure she would de for British lands. 


rather I had the £100 in War Loan than the bureau which she 

gave me.” I put it in the car. Then the mother brought a little ‘ te 

table from another room, saying that a dealer had offered £30: pyauns Eee < 

could I do better? To their joy, the two pieces sold for over £940, | 
TYPEWRITERS 

















The large table sold for £660. 


Auction sale every 


Friday of pearls, ARE BRITISH-MADE THROUGHOUT 
diamonds, old silver, 

Sheffield plate. Fort- Built by engineers, and backed by 
nightly sales antique all that British engineering skill 
furniture, pictures, stands for, 


china, and books. No 
buying -in charges. INSTANTLY REMOVABLE AND 
Stamps purchased for INTERCHANGEABLE CARRIAGES. 
cash to any amount. 
Parcels safe registered Extreme legibility of type 
post. and perfect alignment. 





Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post any 
a = jan ’ You are invited to try these 
Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or ruth any Wednesday, eachinas in Syoursountonice 
without cost and without 


and read more about my activities. lasias we pth, 
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News of the Week 


The German Elections 
FYE German General Election was held last Sunday 
and resulted in sweeping successes for the National- 
Socialists, or Fascists, which nobody had expected. Even 
the most enthusiastic Fascists were amazed. The number 
of Fascist seats was increased from 12 to 107. The next 
surprise in order of numerical importance was that the 
Communists increased their seats from 54 to 76. The 
Socialists slightly lost ground being reduced from 
152 to 148. The Roman Catholic Centre gained 7 seats, 
rising from 61 to 68. The German People’s Party, to which 
Herr Stresemann belonged, will have 29 seats in the new 
Reichstag instead of 45. The Nationalists since the 
last General Election have split’ into various groups 
and in the new Reichstag there will be only 41 deputies 
describing themselves as Nationalists instead of 78; 
but there is really no great change here as the Nationalists 
strictly so-called and the groups which remain closely con- 
nected with them will have altogether 84 seats. The State 
Party has fallen from 25 seats to 20 and the Economic 
Party remains exactly where it was with 23 seats. 
* * * * 
It must be remembered that the 1928 Reichstag had 
only 490 members at its opening whereas -the new 








Reichstag will probably have 576. About 90 per cent. 
of the electors voted as compared with the 75 per cent. 
in 1928. We have discussed the election in our first 
leading article but may add a few remarks here. The 
Centre is the only steady Constitutional party which has 
gaincd in strength and even it, owing to the increase in 
membership of the Reichstag, is relatively not quite so 
strong as it was. In the new Reichstag Dr. Briining’s 
Government will be in a minority of 159.-A Great Coalition 
of the Constitutional parties, even if it included the 
Economic Party, would give Dr. Briining only a majority 
of 29. If he brought the Fascists into his Government 
he would, of course, have to exclude the Socialists, but 
by creating a Government of the Right Centre he could 
rely upon a majority of at least 90. 
* * * * 

It seems to be quite clear already, however, that Dr. 
Briining will have nothing to do with the Fascists, at 
all events so long as they insist upon getting the control 
of the Ministries of Defence and the Interior and the 
Berlin police. The strong probability, therefore, is that 
Herr Briining will try to co-operate with the Socialists. 
The Berlin correspondent says that Herr Braun, the 
Socialist Premier of Prussia, is ready to help Dr. Briining 
on conditions. In the background there is always the 
possibility, though a slight one, of the Fascists organizing 
some new dramatic “‘ March on Berlin.” That danger 
can best be evaded by promptitude in forming the 
new Government. If Dr. Briining should fail there 
are other available Chancellors. Herr Braun, for example, 
might come forward though he is said to be disinclined 
to do so. 

* * * 

Herr Hitler, the leader of the Fascists, as we learn 
from the Times correspondent, is an Austrian citizen, 
and is forty-one years old. Earlier in life he earned 
his living as a builder’s labourer in Vienna, and it is 
said that it was in Vienna that he developed his very 
disagreeable anti-Semitism. Afterwards he became an 
architect’s draughtsman in Munich. He served in the 
War, was wounded and gassed, and emerged from 
hospital a violent enemy of the new German Constitution. 
His name is well remembered in connexion with the 
first “ March on Berlin”’ which he planned in November, 
1923. He had turned the small German Workcrs’ 

arty of Munich into the nucleus of his present politic: al 
organization, and with several of his companions, all 
armed, he presented himself before the Bavarian Dictator, 
Herr von Kahr, and forced him to agree to the proclama- 
tion of a National Government. The next day, sup- 
ported by General Ludendorff, he marched into Munich 
with a much larger force on his way, as he said, to 
Berlin. But by this time the Dictator was ready for 
him and broke up the movement. General Ludendorff 
was wounded ; Herr Hitler escaped, but was afterwards 
arrested and imprisoned for a short time. 

* * * * 

The Berlin correspondent of the News-Chronicle says 
that the Fascist programme includes the formation of 
a compact National State from which all non-Germans 
—cespecially Jews, of course—would be expelled; the 
repeal of the Peace Treaties ; the recovery of the German 
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Colonies; national-service under arms; the obligation 
of the State to feed or find work for all citizens; the 
breaking of the power of the bankers and the Stock 
Exchange; capital punishment for profiteers and ex- 
ploiters of the public; the suppression of newspapers 
which .“‘ offend against the common good”; and com- 
pulsory work for all German men and women. 


* ** * * 
India 

The names of those who were appointed at the end of 
last week to represent the manifold interests—except, 
of course, the all-India Congress—of British India and 
the Native States at the Round Table Conference make 
an impressive list. No event of the past few days in 
connexion with India, however, has been comparable 
in importance, we think, with the speech delivered in 
Manchester on Tuesday by Mr. Srinivasa Sastri. This 
speech made it clearer than ever that there is not a 
great deal of difference in substance between the demands 
of the Congress and those of the Liberals or Moderates. 
There is, however, one difference which is of immense 
range and significance. Mr. Sastri’s speech was eminently 
reasonable in spirit and courteous in form. After reading 
it one might adapt the French saying and exclaim, 
“C'est possible @ causer avec un monsieur comme ¢a.” 

* ** * * 

The speech has attracted too little notice in London. 
We read in the Manchester Guardian that Mr. Sastri 
and his friends demand “ responsible Government ” 
at the Centre and in the Provincial Legislatures, though 
the departments of Foreign Affairs and War would be 
provisionally reserved to the Imperial Government, 
and the rights of the Native States and of the minority 
communities would be specially safeguarded. This is 
the Moderate version of ‘ independence.” Mr. Sastri 
thinks it natural enough that the Princes and the 
minorities should doubt the impartiality of a Government 
which would in the main be Hindu. He stated emphatie- 
ally, however, that in his opinion the form of government 
for which he asked would receive sullicient support all 
over Indie to be workable. No doubt he reckons upon 
the scheme being attractive enough to detach many 
of those who now hold out for the Congress version of 
independence. In this matter we have to consider the 
risks of refusal as well as the risks of acceptance. It 
would be impossible to govern permanently against the 
will of Moderate India as well as of Extreme India. 

* * * * 

We have noted that the \Janchester Guardian quotes 
Mr. Sastri as using the term “ responsible Government.” 
In this connexion we read with much interest some 
remarks by Mr. J. A. Spender in the News-Chronicle of 
Tuesday. He was writing about Germany, but went 
on to apply his argument to India. He said that when 
the Germans chose the British model of responsible 
Government for their Federal Assembly, instead of the 
American model, he expressed his misgivings on the 
ground that there would not be enough cohesion for 
stability among the ili-assorted German States. He 
feels the same misgivings about India. Unfortunately, 
in most discussions, as we have often complained, 
people will not distinguish carefully between responsible 
and representative Governments. The American 
democracy is representative, but has not proceeded to 
that further stage which in Great Britain has made 
the Executive directly responsible to Parliament. In 
the United States, of the Executive is not 
responsible to Congress, but only to the President. 
This undeveloped form of democracy, so to call it, has 
at least one advantage—that whatever may happen 
in Parliament a certain stability is assured during a 


course, 


President’s term of office. That is why Mr. Spender 
would like to see India beginning with representative 
and not with responsible Government at the Centre, 
Judging by experience, we cannot feel sure that 
Mr. Sastri used the word “ responsible’ in the exact 
British sense. 

* x * * 


The New Canadian Tariff . 
On Tuesday Mr. Bennetf, the Prime Minister, intro- 
duced the highest tariff ever known in Canada. According 
to the Times he explained his measure as being not a 
general tariff revision but a series of changes designed 
to increase employment. He hoped to accomplish a 
general revision in the next session as he found the existing 
schedules full of anachronisms, but meanwhile he 
expected the tariff changes to give employment within 
a few weeks to more than 25,000 people. ‘* We propose,” 
he said, “ that the requirements of the 10,000,000 people 
living in Canada shall, so far as possible, be provided by 
Canadian producers. Ample duties against the United 
States are imposed, and will be effective, and for them 
we offer no apology.” The new tariff is, indeed, mainly 
a retort to the latest American tariff. 
* * * * 

Mr. Bennett admitted that the Lancashire spinners 
had been unable to satisfy the regulations which require 
British goods entering Canada under the Preferential 
tariff to have a 50 per cent. British content. Henceforth 
the content demanded will be approximately 33 per 
cent. Mr. Bennett seeks powers to prohibit the impor- 
tation into Canada of any goods from a country which 
is “not a party to the Versailles Treaty.” He is thinking 
particularly of Russia. One of the most notable changes 
affects agricultural machinery. There are increases 
of 300 to 400% against such machinery from the United 


States. British agricultural machinery will still be 
admitted free. The new tariffs came into foree on 


Wednesday and we are particularly interested to see 
that before Mr. Bennett gave Canadian manufacturers 
their high tariffs he entered into a kind of contract with 
them. ‘‘ We have,” he said, “a definite and positive 
answer that the tariff increases will involve no increase 
of price to the consumer. The Government has the 
right to reduce duties in the event of profiteering. Manu- 
facturers have given assurances that there will be a 
reduction of prices as their plants reach a maximum 
output.” The promised “ general tariff revision ’’ may be 
greatly influenced by the Imperial Conference. Meanwhile, 
Canada is determined to protect herself against everybody, 
Great Britain not excepted, though the treatment of 
Great Britain is gentle. Manufacturers have often declared 
that Protection would not raise their prices and the 
declaration has afterwards looked foolish. The Canadian 
manufacturers must keep their pledge—it seems to 
be nothing less—if Mr. Bennett is not to get into trouble 
with the farmers. 
* * * * 

The League Assembly 

The main events in the League Assembly have been 
dealt with elsewhere in this issue. On Wednesday, 
September 10, M. Titulescu of Rumania was elected 
as the new President. On Thursday 11th, there were 
M. Briand’s dramatically revised proposals which we 
discuss elsewhere. On Friday 12th, there was the weleome 
announcement that the French had agreed after all to 
withdraw their troops from the Saar and a speech by 
General Hertzog which suggests that his first view of 
the League has been rather disquieting. Both he and 
the Australian delegate scem still to be concerned about 
“ sovereignty,” though the word was not mentioned. 
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On Monday there was little of special interest, but on 
Tuesday when the results of the German Elections were 
known Dr. Curtius made a speech which by its reticence 
calmed some apprehensions. He merely restated the 
classical German opinions on disarmament, minorities, 
and economic affairs, and made no reference at all to 
the Elections. He thus encouraged the hope that at 
least the foreign policy of Germany will follow the course 
marked out by Herr Stresemann. On the economic 
situation Dr. Curtius was cautious, but he weleomed 
Mr. Graham’s suggestion of Treaties dealing with special 
groups of commodities. 

* x * * 
The Unemployed 

The number of unemployed between September 1st 
and September 8th rose by more than 79,000. The week 
was not affected by holidays, and normally at this time 
of year unemployment is expected to increase. It 
ought to be added that more than 60,000 of the new 
unemployed come under the heading of “‘ temporarily 
stopped.” Yet the number of “ wholly unemployed ” 
steadily mounts. On September Ist there were 1,349,193 
and on September 8th, 1,368,030. 

* * * * 

The discussions on unemployment between repre- 
sentatives of the Government and the Liberal Party are 
continuing. The London correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian says that certain plans presented by the 
Liberals have been passed on for the examination of 
the Departments. So far, apparently, the Depart- 
ments have not been called upon for much advice, but 
what they have given has damaged the provisional 
agreements reached between the negotiators. The 
Liberals want a great expansion of the telephone service. 
Lord Lothian and Mr. Seebohm Rowntree have expressed 
the opinion that the expansion contemplated by the 
Post Office would not satisfy any private company. 
They believed that at least 1,500,000 new telephones 
could be worked at a profit. We are not told what was 
the answer of the Postmaster-General. 

* * * * 

The Minister of Transport and the Minister of Agri- 
culture have yet to reply to the Liberal proposals for 
road-making and agriculture. If it is true that Mr. 
Lloyd George is pressing for a large increase of ‘ small 
holdings,” particularly of the sort that would provide 
opportunities for “‘ family farming,” it is good news 
indeed. The land is the most obvious place for fresh 
employment. But it must be admitted that somehow 
or other the prices of certain agricultural products will 
have to be regulated. In the end there may have to be 
a regulation of imports—not, we hope, by Boards 
authorized to purchase in bulk. Another point is that 
co-operation is essential for the success of small holdings. 
If the farmers cannot set up a co-operative organization 
voluntarily there will have to be compulsion. The 
Minister of Agriculture wants the right to use compulsion 
if necessary. Whether the threat will be enough we 
cannot say. We trust that it will be; but, of course, 
it does not please either those who want nothing 
but voluntaryism or those who want nothing but 
compulsion. 

* * x * 
Canon Newbolt 

We regret to record the death of Canon Newbolt, of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the age of cighty-six. He had 
been at St. Paul’s for forty years, and his death breaks one 
of the last personal links with the Tractarians. At 
Oxford he was inspired by Pusey and Liddon. When 
he was appointed to St. Paul’s to succeed Liddon 
it was hoped that he would fill Liddon’s place as a 


preacher, but to do that was scarcely possible as each 
had his own manner. Canon Newbolt, however, was a 
preacher whose eloquence and earnestness would place 
him very high indeed in any list. He was typically : 
Conservative High Churchman who, having helped to 
replace the services of the Church as he found them with a 
more sacramental idea of religion, desired no further 
change whatever. He frowned on the Higher Criticism 
and condemned all attempts to revise the Prayer Book, 
which he thought already authorized the services of 
which he approved. All this seems to say that Canon 
Newbolt was unbending, but all those who came into 
contact with him knew his extreme kindliness and his 
unfailing readiness to give help everywhere and to 
everybody so long as no sacrifice of his principles was 


involved. 
* * * 


The ‘ America’ Cup 

The races for the ‘America’ Cup so far have been a 
bitter disappointment to those who believed in ‘ Sham- 
rock V.’ Although the winds off Rhode Island have been 
uncertain and there has been drifting fog on most days, 
there is no doubt that the weather has provided a fair 
enough test of the capacities of the two yachts. And from 
those tests ‘Enterprise’ has emerged all too handsomely. 
It is strange but true that an enormous number of Ameri- 
vans have been sincerely hoping that ‘Shamrock ’ would 
win. It is not merely that they genuinely admire the 
persistence and the good sportsmanship of Sir Thomas 
Lipton; they rightly foresee what a great revival of 
interest there would be in yacht racing of the large class 
if American yachts had to come here to win the Cup. 

* * * * 

‘Enterprise’ is evidently a wonderful yacht, but it is 
equally evident that Mr. Harold Vanderbilt is a wonderful 
helmsman. Last Saturday, and again on Monday, he 
made a much better start than his rival. Last Saturday 
he won by 2 minutes 52 seconds over the thirty 
mile course, but on Monday he won by 9 minutes and 
34 seconds—in other words by about a mile and a half. 
On Monday, although he started in the lee berth he sailed 
through ‘Shamrock’s’ lee and within a few minutes crossed 
her bows and took the weather berth. This was almost 


an insolent proof of superiority. 
* * ae * 


On Wednesday ‘Shamrock’ made an_ excellent 
start and led ‘ Enterprise ’ across the line, but after about 
three quarters of an hour her main halyard broke and 
her mainsail collapsed. Most of the reports say that she 
was ahead at the time, but Major Heckstall-Smith, the 
special correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, says 
confidently that ‘ Enterprise’ had worked her way well 
to windward of ‘Shamrock’ When yachts are tacking 
appearances are deceptive. The real test is the windward 
position and if Major Heckstall-Smith is right ‘ Enterprise’ 
was winning as easily as before. He ascribes ‘ Enter- 
prise’s ’ success to her very light duralumin mast and the 
perfect team work of her crew, the chief members of 
which are amateurs. The average of helmsmanship is 
higher among professionals than among amateurs, but 
the exceptional helmsman is usually an amateur 
because he has the intellectual ability to bring all 
the intelligence and imagination he may have to bear 


upon his art. 
* # * # 
Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 34 per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
10343; 1 Wednesday week, 1033}; a year ago, 101¥%; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 92; on 
Wednesday week, 92}; a year ago, 84. Conversion Loan 
(84 per cent.) was on Wednesday 78x.d.; on Wednesday week, 
78; a year ago, 73 x.d. 
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The German Elections 


N the great days of ancient Rome the ery that the 
Republic was in danger would always rally the 
best physical and moral energies of the nation. A 
challenge has been thrown down to the German Republic, 
which is only ten years old, and the answer to that 
challenge is a matter of moment for the world. If 
there should be a rally of Roman quality in Germany 
against those who want to bring down Parliamentary 
Government and to end those international engage- 
ments which imply a full recognition by Germany of her 
obligations as a neighbour and as an honourable country, 
the Republic will be saved. There is no reason whatever 
why it should not be. All that has happened so far is 
that the supporters of the Constitution have been plainly 
warned. It is for them to take the necessary 
precautions ; and they can do so if they place the good 
of the State above the interests of any party or group. 
The danger, though it can be clearly discerned, is still 
at a distance. 

Nobody foresaw that either the National-Socialists 
(popularly called the Fascists or Nazis) or the 
Communists would make such cnormous gains at the 
General Election. The Fascists now have one hundred 
and seven seats and the Communists seventy-six—a 
formidable bloc dedicated to a destructive purpose. 
What can have caused this landslide at the polls? 
There is hardly ever a single cause for a widespread 
tendency, and in this case there seem as usual to be 
several Germany is suffering terribly from 
unemployment. The first effect of the Rationalization 
of industries, which as a policy has been deliberately 
thought out and strongly pressed, is the displacement of 
labour. In a modern community when one class suffers 
all suffer; there has been an economic set-back which 
makes everybody poorer. Meanwhile the politicians 
have not shown the least sign of being able to tackle the 


sauses. 


difficulties. The various parties and groups (which are 
largely the result of the undoubted capacity of 
Proportional Representation for representing nice 


divisions of political sentiment) have spent their time 
in struggling for survival instead of in planning the 
common good, 

The voters were bewildered and several millions of 
them had evidently reached the stage of washing their 
hands of the whole absurdity. Here there is a strong 
resemblance to what preceded the Fascist revolution 
in Italy. It is easy to say that Signor Mussolini robbed 
his country of liberty, but when that is said—not 
without arousing much sympathy in us—it has to be 
remembered that the old parties which were abolished 
had hardly proved their right to continue. The 
Liberals had made a very feeble exhibition of Liberalism. 
In Germany recently there has been only too evident the 
familiar feeling of those who say in a time of public 
distress, “ Well, nothing could be than this. 
There will be no harm in trying a fresh experiment.” 

And this feeling has undesignedly been nurtured from 
without Germany as well as from within. When the 
Treaty of Versailles the Germans were 
willing to put up with disarmament on the understanding 
that the rest of Europe would progressively disarm. 
Now they see that there has been no Continental 
The impediments to it seem to increase 
rather than to disappear. At this point, no doubt, we 
are passing from such motives as prompt the casting of 
a temporary vote in order “ just to wake up” the old 
parties in Germany to those motives which are deeper 
and much more likely to become permanent. There is, 


worse 
signed 


was 


disarmament. 


in fine, a genuine Nationalism in Germany—not to be 
confused with the antics of those who cheer on a putsch 
—which asks no more than that the theoretical equality 
of Germany recognized at Geneva should be made a 
reality. A strange but salutary comment is thus made 
on the French policy which insists that security must 
be the preliminary to disarmament. The German 
Nationalist will not accept the humiliation of making 
anybody secure so long as the condition is that Germany 
remains helpless. 

Europe must cease treading its weary way round this 
vicious circle if there is to be the least prospect of that 
goodwill upon which security is founded. France is 
now alarmed. She sees that her position, instead of being 
safer, has become rather more precarious. But who has 
made it so? It is nécessary that the answer should be 
found to that question. 

Fortunately for Germany, then, not all her Nationalists 
are of the Fascist type. Ifthe issue were fairly laid before 
those who are Nationalists, but not National-Socialists, 
most of them would probably say that their best chance 
of pursuing a “strong” foreign policy was to do it 
through the existing Constitution. Again, it is reserved 
for the Fascists to demand the instant repudiation of the 
Versailles Treaty and the abandonment of the Young 
Plan. One greatly wonders what the fickle or wavering 
voters who helped the Fascists at the election know of 
the facts about the Dawes Plan and the Young Plan. 
It has been calculated, and we have not seen it denied, 
that since 1924 Germany has borrowed from other 
countries about £500,000,000. In the same period she 
has paid in Reparations about £100,000,000. ‘Thus, 
having punctually discharged her ‘ debts,” she is 
still enjoying a borrowed working capital of about 
£400,000,000. Is that a situation to be recklessly 
amended ? 

If the Central Parties, even with only an intermittent 
help from the independent groups, can hold together in 
support of Parliamentary government they can keep 
Germany’s danger safely at arm’s length. Those who 
are joined together against the Constitution, the Fascists 
and the Communists, will be, after all, in an extremely 
loose alliance. Alliances which are inspired by a 
negation, not by a “yea,” do not last very long as a 
rule. The principals may hold together so long as they 
are destroying, but when they begin to erect something 
in the place of the ruins they find that they are no longer 
friends, but enemies. Recent history supplies a 
grotesque example of that in China where the Nationalists 
called in the Communists of Russia to organize 
propaganda and war. As we frequently remarked at 
the time, there could be no permanent understanding 
between the Chinese, are the most intense 
individualists in the world, and the Bolshevists who 
make Communism their religion. There are few traces 
of that particular alliance left unless they are to be 
found in the conduct of the bandits, who claim all other 
people’s property as their own and are the worst thorn 
in the flesh of the Nanking Government. 

There is a certain shrewd sense in the argument of 
those who say that the safest thing to do with the 
German Fascists now is to give them some positive task 
—something that involves responsibility. Why not, it 
is asked, acknowledge their right to be represented in the 
next Government and allot to them those dominating 
departments, the Ministries of Defence and the Interior, 
which they are already claiming. No doubt the Chan- 
cellor, Dr. Briining, feels that this is not practical 
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politics for all its psychological attractiveness. A more 
important question for him, therefore, is whether he could 
create such a “‘ Great Coalition ” as previously governed 
Germany for a couple of years. The Socialists and the 
Economic Party would be essential to this Coalition, and 
the difficulty is that no Socialist will readily co-operate 
with a Chancellor whose domestic reforms are typically 
those of a bourgeois. Probably we shall not see how 
matters are shaping for a fortnight or three weeks. 

The obscurity of the German future makes one more 


conscious than ever of what Germany lost when Herr 
Stresemann died. The doctrine of the German Fascists 
is the affair of Germans themselves so far as it affects 
them in their homes, but the foreign policy of Fascism 
is another story altogether. At present one looks in 
vain for anyone with Herr Stresemann’s magnificent 
ability to persuade thinking people that the interests 
and pride of Germany are alike bound up in a policy 
of honesty and conciliation towards the rest of the 
world. 


Plain Speaking at Geneva 


FYXHE most important day’s work in the League 

Assembly was undoubtedly that of Thursday, 
September 11th, when M. Briand (in response to a clear 
warning by Mr. Henderson at a private meeting outside 
the League) abandoned one of his most risky proposals in 
connexion with the Federation of Europe, and when Mr. 
Henderson in the plainest of plain language expressed what 
we are sure is the thought of the vast majority of British 
people about disarmament. 

Let us look first at M. Briand’s scheme which has been 
transformed by his surrender. In his memorandum of 
last May he conceived of the Federation of Europe as 
being something outside and independent of the League. 
Of course he was careful to say that he in no way contem- 
plated rivalry with the League, much less hostility. He 
even considered that the Federation would help the 
League. And we could easily take him at his word, for 
M. Briand has been one of the League’s firmest friends. 
Yet, however good M. Briand’s intentions may have been, 
the probability remained that a Federation consisting of 
twenty-seven States bound together by certain common 
economic (and therefore political) interests, would come 
into collision with the League at many points. The 
British view has always been that if the Federation was 
to be formed at all the League must be responsible from 
the beginning. 

At the private mecting on Monday, September 8th, 
M. Briand, although already convineed that he could not 
wholly detach the Federation from the League, at least 
wanted to be authorized to inform the Assembly that there 
Was agreement among the potential members of the 
Federation. Mr. Henderson, who knows how to be firm 
with unfailing suavity, would not meet M. Briand half- 
way. He saw that if M. Briand appeared before the 
Assembly with a general plan agreed to by the repre- 
sentatives of twenty-seven States, there would be a 
prejudging of the whole question. The Assembly would 
be influenced ‘‘ from the word ‘go’. Nothing would 
satisfy Mr. Henderson, therefore, except that the Assembly 
should be asked absolutely without prejudice whether a 
Federation was in principle desirable. Mr. Henderson 
won; and his victory explained the uriusual note of 
hesitation and discomfort in M. Briand’s speech on 
September 11th. 

The proposal for a Federation will be examined by a 
Commission appointed by the League. If a Federation 
could by economic arrangements case the exchange of 
products throughout Europe so much the better. That 
would deserve everybody’s blessing. But Mr. Henderson 


rightly held out no hope that Great Britain could become a 
closer member of astrictly organized Europe to the estrange- 
ment of the members of her own family. Nor could he 
admit that the Federation was really required, though in 
some ways it was a charming idea. The League already 
had all the necessary machinery for making nations 
physically secure and mutually helpful. Why invent new 
machinery ? Why not use what existed ? 

When Mr. Henderson approached the subject of dis- 
armament he spoke with such earnestness that the whole 
Assembly was startled into strained attention. He said 
that though all men were searching for security, security 
would be impossible if the present competition in military 
preparations was allowed to go on. He declared that the 
British Government meant business about disarmament, 
but that every attempt at progress must fail unless 
** those on the other side ” ceased to use disarmament as a 
mere phrase. The obligation to disarm set forth in 
Article 8 of the Treaty of Versailles had not yet been 
honoured. The pledge had often been mentioned. It had 
been renewed, but it had not been redeemed. ‘“ The 
peoples of the world,” he exclaimed, “are growing 
impatient and doubtful of our good faith.” He appealed 
to the Preparatory Commission to press on vigorously 
with its work in November so that the Disarmament 
Conference may be able to meet next year. “‘ Those on the 
other side,” we take it, are those countries which, like 
France, say that security must precede disarmament. 

Incidentally Mr. Henderson expressed the hope that 
by amendments the Covenant would be brought into line 
with the Peace Pact, but he added that the British 
Government must make the important condition that a 
general Treaty for the reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments should be first carried through. We have frequently 
written on this subject, and shall not go into it again in 
detail now. The chief point is that it is not an urgent matter 
to make a Covenant which contemplates war in certain 
circumstances square with a Peace Pact which renounces 
war. Of course some people are so fussily-minded— 
tidily-minded, they would call it—as to want to tuck in 
every tiny thread which is seen protruding from the 
Covenant. We respect their purpose but cannot commend 
their wisdom. We mistrust a doctrine which in effect 
runs, “Seek peace and ensue it by getting people into 
the habit of thinking about war.” The sanctions of 
the Covenant have never been used. It would be better 
to allow them gradually to lapse through disuse than to 
undertake some jigsaw puzzle of verbal reconciliation which 
might make the participants in the game lose their tempers. 


c 


Bungalophobia—A_ Retort 


N R. STANLEY CASSON challenges me to justify 
4 my alleged prejudice against bungalows with such 
engaging truculence that it were churlish to refuse him 
satisfaction. I will try to give it him, and none the less 
cheerfully for the fact that he has fastened on to me a 
general intolerance entirely of his own invention. 


Having dressed me up as a bungalophobe of the most 
bigoted and persecuting type, he proceeds to pulverize 
my distorted efligy with fairness and good sense. How- 
ever, this perfectly legitimate controversial technique 
is perhaps a little hazardous when the misrepresented 


one—the outraged man-of-straw—is given the chance of 
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retaliating, as in this case. Yet I will answer softly, 
because Mr. Casson says he is tired of abuse, and 
because it is doubtless abuse that has made him react 
so violently. That, and (I hazard) an inner uneasiness 
with regard to his position, would fully account for 
his offensive-defensive attitude. 

Now, as a first step towards an understanding between 
us, may I suggest to Mr. Casson that he read what I have 
actually written about bungalows, particularly in my 
little book England and the Octopus? His article has 
reached me in Austria, and having no copy with me, 
though he is spared verbatim quotation, I sufficiently 
recollect what I wrote to give him the general drift, 
which was as follows. 

That it is entirely right and desirable that people should 
seek to live in the country, and it is both selfish and eyni- 
cal merely to laugh at the often pathetic attempts of 
bungalow dwellers to achieve an imagined rusticity, so 
often frustrated by their own tragic ignorance of country 
ways and traditions as well as by the cheating exploita- 
tion of their innocence by land and building speculators. 

That there obviously is nothing inherently base in a 
one-storeyed building, as countless charming old cottages 
ean testify—nothing shameful about a stairless house. 
It is only the debasing of our structural currency by the 
** Carriage-paid-to-any-station ” bungalow hawkers that 
has given this type of dwelling a now deservedly bad 
name. 

Beyond making our towns more tolerable and civilized, 
1 would by no means deny our already over-urbanized 
population its right to its enjoyment of the country ; it 
is indeed that very right that I am concerned to protect. 

I want to preserve the country for the towns, not 
from them, I want it protected for one reason only, 
that we may have it for our refreshment and enjoyment 
-——all of us, and for ever. 

It is not even the shoddy individual bungalows that 
I deplore so much as their unskilful and anti-social 
placing. Too often selfishly and planlessly peppered 
about the landscape without regard for their background 
or for other people’s views, they can recklessly destroy 
a whole landscape by their discordant presence, or at 
any rate introduce that taint of suburbanism that rural 
England is too delicate, too small in scale, to survive. 

That is why I plead for a National Regional Planning 
Scheme, for some measure of effective Amenities Control, 
so that in our clumsy haste we do not utterly destroy 
the thing that we love (or profess to love), yet with such 
shortsighted greed and so little understanding. 

I had also much to say under the heading of “ assimila- 
tion’’—the harmonizing of a building to its background 
so that it fitted comfortably into its natural environment 
and was on friendly terms with its older neighbours, 

Ideally, I held, that would generally mean the use 
of the traditional local materials, but where under 
modern conditions these proved too costly I laid it down 
that it was colour that really mattered (especially in the 
roof) and that if one felt impelled to erect a bungalow 
in, say, Northumberland or Snowdonia, and: stone and 
local slate were not cheap enough, then walls (preferably) 
of plastered brick, whitewashed, with a roof of grey 
asbestos, would be at any rate inoffensive, certainly in 
the distance. 

I would by no means seck to dictate what materials 
should be used, I am only concerned that they should be 
reasonably sound and suitable for their purpose, and that 
they should be used with some diseretion and sense of 
background. 

Mr. Casson himself would be far more tyrannical, as he 
recklessly proposes to make illegal all blue slates and 
“ rougheasting of any kind ”*—whereby he would unroof 


cee 


practically the whole of Scotland, Wales and Ireland, 
and about half England, and leave countless thousands 
of charming old timber-framed houses (especially in East 
Anglia) open to the weather. 

What he really means, of course, is that he objects to 
the wrong sort of blue slate and roughcast wrongly used 
in the wrong places, wherein we are at one. As to declam- 
ation against tea-shop Tudor and _ half-hearted _ half- 
timber and all other such pretentious foolishness I have 
long been accounted a leading bore. Mr. Casson writes 
that ‘‘ builders must be disciplined.” That is, of course, 
exactly my own view and that of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England. All that is in debate is 
just how and by whom, and what legislative measures are 
needed to bring about that most desirable reform. 

I agree with Mr. Casson that the British architectural 
profession as a whole has failed to give guidance where 
guidance was so obviously needed. In its more limited 
field, it has failed modern civilization in the same way that 
most of the Churches have failed it. 

As to good standard designs for really cheap little 
houses and bungalows for varying needs and localities, 
such have been freely published, but little used. Some 
such service should, however, I agree, be adequately 
organized and popularized. It is a grim thought, but the 
general public at present actually prefers, so it would seem, 
the inconvenient, tawdry, gimcrack stuff that it mostly 
gets—which is, I admit, the fault of us architects and 
propagandists, who should have taught it better. 

Some time ago, with a rather baseless optimism, I 
offered to revise the elevations of any wholesale bungalow 
manufacturers who cared to send me their catalogue— 
merely simplifying and integrating and modifying the 
proportions, without adding in any way to the cost, 

Several responded rather perfunctorily, frankly telling 
me, however, that the design of their current products was 
dictated by the public taste, which they as_ tradesmen 
were bound to study, and that they feared that the 
straightforward simplicity that I advocated would not be 
considered “tasty” or “artistic”? enough by their 
customers. So one has really got to go much further 
back—to education. 

Mr. Casson categorically asks me where I can show him 
beautiful modern bungalows suited to the countryside. 
I am no more sure that he would like my bungalows than 
that I should admire his, but I could direct him to some 
in North Wales and Ireland of whitewashed stone with 
roofs of blue slate (but small slates, rough and discoloured, 
known as “** seconds ” and therefore cheap), to some in the 
south of England, weatherboarded and thatched, and 
others in East Anglia of rougheast and colour-washed 
brickwork roofed with local pantiles. 

I should hesitate to claim “ beauty ” for such simple 
little buildings, but they have at least been honestly 
built of sound materials with a care for proportion, colour 
and texture and with a regard for their situations and 
for local building traditions. They have in_ short 
observed the elementary architectural decencies which 
one should surely expect even of the humblest buildings 
of a civilized community. 

None of them, I may add, costs more than £600, the 
limit mentioned by Mr. Casson. 

Needless to say many other architects could certainly 
display a far wider range of blameless bungalows than I 
could, though not one in a thousand of the bungalows that 
one sees has been sponsored by an architect at all. 

By his own confession it is clear that Mr. Casson has 
only contrived to make his own “ Reach-me-down ” even 
tolerable by pretty drastic after-treatment, and I am 
darkly amused to note that he claims as one of its chief 
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amenities the fact that there are “no other bungalows 
anywhere near!’ One often reads much the same recom- 
mendation in estate agents’ advertisements—** Unspoilt 
country—no bungalows near ”—though it is very seldom 
true, which is one reason why so many of us are inclined 
to spend our holidays elsewhere than in England, and 


why I for one find myself writing this at the foot of 
the Julian Alps. CioucH WitiiaMs-ELLis. 


[This article and its predecessor both go to the root of tha 
present difficulty, but we are still doubtful whether either Mr. 
Casson or Mr. Williams-Ellis has put his price low enough. We 
should welcome readers’ opinions of the ideal size and price of a 
bungalow to satisfy modern demands.—Eb. Spectator. ] 


The Aims of Scottish Nationalism 


FFMUERE is one voice which, curiously enough, will 

not be heard at the approaching Imperial Con- 
ference. Scotland, though recognized as a unit of the 
Empire at the sports held at Hamilton, Ontario, is for 
the graver matters of imperial statesmanship non- 
existent. It will, of course, be pointed out that her 
silence in Empire councils is less real than apparent and 
that, in fact, the chief representative of Great Britain 
is a Scot. Yet it remains a trifle odd that Scotland, 
who has contributed out of all proportion to her size 
in building up the great Dominions, should find herself 
denied a separate voice in an assembly where her grown-up 
daughters speak. 

Without seeking to elevate this anomaly to the status 
of a national grievance, it may serve as starting point 
for an inquiry into a Scottish concern which is not 
without bearing on the constitutional future of the 
Empire. Most English people are unaware—and some 
Scots would like to forget—that there is such a thing 
as a Scottish national movement. Yet the Scottish 
National Party has doubled its numbers within the 
last year and has now not far short of six thousand 
members. In one town known to me, the local branch of 
the party has grown from thirty to a hundred and thirty 
in the last six months. In several districts it has more 
members than the local Conservative Party. Wherever 
he goes in Scotland the intelligent observer will see the 
party badge being worn-—usually, and significantly, 
by young men in the twenties. Though the-voting power 
of the party is still negligible, it is nevertheless a fact 
that in the Shettleston by-election it polled three times 
as many votes as in North Midlothian sixteen months 
earlier, 

If it has not got any further, then, Scottish political 
nationalism has at least reached a stage of development 
when it is no longer a laughing-stock. Why it should 
have come into existence at all may well be a matter of 
puzzlement to Englishmen. Scotland is not in a position 
analogous to that of Ireland ; in the mere fact of associa- 
tion with England there is nothing that injures national 
pride. On the other hand there is believed to be a Scottish 
incidence of certain grave problems which calls for a 
distinct Scottish legislature. More important still, though 
less articulate, there is an instinctive feeling that Scotland 
has something of her own to contribute to the thought 
and culture of the world and that she cannot realize 
this urgent inner need without the resumption of a 
considerable degree of self-control. 

Various pinpricks have served to remind her that 
the working of the honourable partnership with England 
has not been without disadvantages for her. When the 
venerable Mr. Lansbury determined that the new Govern- 
ment buildings on the famous Calton site in Edinburgh 
were to be an Office of Works “‘ job,” he contributed more 
than he knew to Scottish intransigence. It was felt that, 
if there was to be an important complex of national 
buildings in the Scottish capital, it ought to be by 
Scottish architects in a Scottish style. The characterless 
competence of a provincial post office seems scarcely 
adequate to the dignity of a national capital. Similarly, 
the poverty, shabbiness and overcrowding of the Scottish 


museums (for which the officials are not to blame) 
has been a source of annoyance to Scots who have seen 
the magnificent museums in smaller and poorer countries. 
When Sir Alexander Grant gave the money which 
acquired the Scottish National Library there were 
those who asked why private munificence should do what 
it was the duty of the State to do. When the Treasury 
refused a grant of a few pounds to buy new tabards for 
the Scottish heralds, a Glasgow business man bought 
them. An insignificant incident, but extraordinarily 
irritating to Scottish sentiment. Scotland seemed to 
be a nation run by charity. However, these things would 
not have attracted any attention if there had not been 
already a powerful recrudescence of national consciousness. 

What is it that the Scottish Nationalists want ? 
The question is one that Scotsmen as well as Englishmen 
may reasonably ask, for the National Party has appeared 
somewhat reluctant to descend from the exalted plane 
of patriotic emotion to the commonplace task of providing 
a feasible alternative to the present union. It should be 
said to their credit that they make no bones about 
rejecting the paltry half-measures of Devolution and do 
not claim the virtual independence which would be 
implied in Dominion status. They recognize that the 
position of Scotland, geographically, economically, and 
historically, is unique and that no argument from Ireland 
or Canada has relevance. Whatever happens, Scotland 
must be in a special relationship to England, closer than 
that of the other components of the Empire. So far, 
then, Scottish nationalism is perfectly logical and realist. 
The present union is to be replaced by a federal union, 
with the joint concerns, such as defence and Crown 
colonies, administered by federal organs. 

But here an unfortunate confusion seems to creep into 
Nationalist thought. There is an insistence on “ complete 
national sovereignty,” that ancient legal will o’ the wisp, 
which is hard to reconcile with the effective control of 
federal matters by a federal machinery. Joint councils 
are to be set up to control the Navy, the Crown colonies 
and so forth, yet sovereignty is to remain with the 
Scottish Parliament. How the two portions of this 
sentence can be brought into conformity with one another 
passes the comprehension of the present writer. Yet this 
is probably because the machinery proposed by the 
Nationalists is clumsy and lacking in _ elaborateness 
and flexibility. After all, there have been federal unions 
before now which have worked with tolerable success ; 
The Dual Monarchy did not fall asunder because it 
was dual and federal but because it was not federal 
enough! At the present time, without any machinery 
at all, the British Empire contrives to maintain fairly 
well an unbroken front in questions of foreign policy. 
Possibly the most fruitful line of thought for Scottish 
Nationalists would be to imagine the first steps which 
any one of the Dominions would take if it wished to 
bring itself into a closer union with Great Britain. And, 
in the meantime, they might devote a little less of their 
thoughts to sovereignty, that outmoded legal myth, 
lest they lose sight of reality in the pursuit of a shadow. 

It is all the more necessary that there should be a 
clear lead given on the constitutional problem since 
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the National Party very properly makes it the sole plank 
on its platform. To what extent a party with a single 
objective can cut across the well-defined party lines 
in Scotland remains to be seen. At present, the recruits 
for nationalism come from the Conservative and Liberal 
parties and not from Labour. Its comparative failure 
to win the working classes may tempt it to abandon its 
neutrality on all issues except that of self-government. 
And, indeed, it can truthfully be said that few countries 
in Europe are more in need of a vigorous policy of economic 
rehabilitation than Scotland. She suffers more than most 
others from the evil of unbridled industrialism without 
the necessary counterbalance of a large and healthy rural 
reservoir of population. Much more than England, 
Scotland needs a large-scale scheme of afforestation. 
The excellent, unobtrusive work being done by the 
Forestry Commission could be speeded up and operated 
in conjunction with a determined development of land 
settlement. It is a little unfortunate that the work of 
afforestation should be so entirely a Government affair 
and that so little should have been done to capture the 
imagination of the people as a whole for it. Planting in 
populous areas suffers from the depredations of the local 
youth, a deplorable fact which suggests that through 


the schools something might be done to make the stricken, 


countryside of Scotland a reality for its all-too-urban 
children. No one would pretend that afforestation in 
itself is a solution of the problem, but it does offer a 
substantial contribution. And Scotland has a smaller 
margin of time than her southern neighbour in which to 
readjust her national economy. G. M. T. 


Carlisle To-day—II 


FEW facts and figures concerning the Carlisle and 
District State Management Scheme (which I pro- 
pose to call the Board for convenience) will serve to 
refresh the reader’s memory concerning one of the most 
remarkable experiments ever conducted in these islands. 
To the outsider there can be no question that in 
Carlisle you can drink better beer in more comfortable 
surroundings than in any other city in the Kingdom. 
This will shock the Stigginses, and annoy the brewers. 
But facts are facts ; let us see where they lead. To save 
space, however, my facts must be approximate rather 
than technically precise... .. The Board controls 192 
places of refreshment in the Carlisle area, which covers 
320 square miles and contains 110,000 inhabitants. Its 
powers were conferred upon it by “* Dora ” in 1915, at a 
time when the city of Carlisle was being invaded by some 
20,000 munition workers from the cordite factory at 
Gretna, not all of whom were desirable citizens. The 
Scheme proved such a success that it has been continued, 
and to-day the majority of all classes in Carlisle would 
unhesitatingly vote for its perpetuation. 

The Board has a virtual monopoly of drink in its area, 
and its employees receive no inducement, direct or 
indirect, to increase the sale of intoxicating liquor ;_ they 
are frequently inspected to see that the premises of 
which they are in charge are properly conducted. All 
grocers’ licences have been suppressed. Bad premises 
have been entirely rebuilt ; others have been converted 
or rearranged. In a few cases new buildings have been 
erected to meet new needs, for crowded drinking is as 
bad as “ velocity of consumption ” and “ anxiety thirst ” : 
the publican must be able to serve his customers in a 
spacious and comfortable room if he is to fulfil his difficult 
and delicate task of promoting temperance. Some 
£600,000 was spent in acquiring the business, and all this, 
and more, has been repaid to the Treasury out of profits, 


including interest, which at one time was as high as 74 
per cent. The Board pays all licence and other duties 
and taxes with the exception of Income Tax (Sch. D.), 
and it shoulders the burden of the rates on houses it hag 
voluntarily closed as well as those it is operating. In 
the city itself it has reduced the number of licensed houses 
from 166 to 59. The properties of the whole area would 
now be valued at about £1,000,000 ;. and it is reasonable 
to suggest that their educative value on the community, 
as centres of beauty and dignity, must be worth many 
millions more. Finally, as a sop to the Stigginses, I will 
record the welcome fact that the consumption of both 
beer and spirits in the area (and particularly spirits) is 
below the national average. Carlisle is not quite free 
and not quite sober: it has not achieved Utopia, but it 
has taken a step in that direction. 

There is no doubt that there has been a great and 
universal change of public opinion throughout England 
in regard to alcoholic drink, and we should not, therefore, 
give the Board more credit than is its due. For instance, 
you cannot carry your fiancée on a pillion if you have had 
too much to drink; nor can you adjust a wireless set. 
Indeed, there is no pastime which cannot be _ better 
indulged in with a clear head, and people are amusing 
themselves more than they were, and drinking less. But 
to those who believe that the brewers, given a monopoly, 
could do what the State has done in Carlisle, I would 
suggest a visit to Penrith, not twenty miles away, where 
practically all the public-houses are owned or controlled 
by one firm. After comparing the two cities, I am 
emphatically for State Management. Brewers must 
consider their shareholders. They make beer (more 
power to them, provided they make it good) and must 
They cannot be really interested in selling tea 
The Control Board, on 


sell beer. 
and biscuits, or milk and soda. 
the contrary, is, and does. 

The Board, moreover, makes a net profit of about 
£70,000 a year, which goes back into the Exchequer. 
Only those who look on alcohol as a thing accursed can 
object to this source of revenue, multiplied a hundredfold, 
as it would be if the system were extended. One more 
point. The Control Board, in touch with local needs, 
provides in each district exactly what the people require : 
a restaurant in one place, a café in another, a tavern in a 
third. It is hard to see how a firm primarily interested 
in selling drink could achieve similar flexibility. 

In all the licensed premises which I visited (six under 
a kindly escort and two alone, as a further test) I found 
jugs of water on the tables. In many of the houses there 
is a room in which tables are laid for tea. Flowers were 
conspicuous in the cafés, and, I may add, extremely 
well arranged. Every new house is a model of good 
taste in its exterior and interior feature. 

Every inn must have its individuality. There should 
be no standard design for public-houses, for in one place 
the workers may need little but fluid and in another 
chiefly solid refreshment. At the ‘Pheasant,’ for 
instance, near Messrs. Carr’s biscuit factory, children 
come with their plates and saucers at midday to buy a 
hot meal. There is a separate entrance and a separate 
room for them, where, of course, no alcohol is served. 
Many women and girls use the ‘Pheasant’; they 
have a special café upstairs, and a rest-room. In some 
parts of the city working men have an old-fashioned 
objection (which they share with the members of the 
Athenaeum and other sanctuaries) to drinking in the 
company of their womenfolk. In such places separate 
rooms are allotted to the sexes, but in the newer houses 
it is found (as it is in the younger London clubs) that 
there must be ample accommodation for women. That 
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is all to the good, to my mind, although I know that 
there are those who think differently. 

As regards the amenities of the inns of Carlisle there 
cannot be two opinions : their every detail is a delight to 
anyone who admires simplicity and fitness of design : 
here you will find good furniture, good lettering, conve- 
nient service arrangements, comfort, cleanliness, civility. 
I daresay on Saturday nights you will find some drunken 
men and women, and I know that there are ‘‘ reformers ” 
who would abolish public houses for that reason, but that 
is merely another and more unchristian form of intoxica- 
tion. There is beauty as well as comfort in the inns of 
Carlisle, and beauty lights an answering spark in every 
human soul, whether that soul possess a frigidly Prohibi- 
tionist mind, or one that believes that 

“Malt does more than Milton can, 
To justify God’s ways to man.” 

It would be pleasant to write of the ‘ Coach and Horses,’ 
a charming old brick inn of the suburbs, with its small 
back garden of stocks and gladiolas and roses; and of 
the ‘ Blue Bell,’ where the farmers’ wives come on market 
days; and of the *‘ Horse and Farrier,’ with its bowling 
green and its air of a country club. But my space is 
done. I can only commend any doubter to visit Carlisle 
for himself, to taste its beer, and talk to those who drink it. 
What conclusions can we ‘draw? Of course there is a 
risk that abuses may creep into any Government enter- 
prise, but surely the advantages of a State monopoly 
outweigh the dangers ? The Carlisle Scheme points the 
way to saner, cleaner, soberer, and at the same time 
merrier inns. F. Yreats-Brown. 


William Hazlitt 


AZLITT, the centenary of whose death occurred on 
September 18th, is not the most.lovable of English 
essayists, but he is the most virile. Though few writers 
were ever more self-analytical or self-revealing, we do 
not feel that we know the man himself as we know 
Charles Lamb or even Leigh Hunt. We carry Lamb in 
our hearts when we are not actually reading him, 
Hazlitt exists for us only when we are in his company. 
Lamb is the loved friend, with whom we can be silent, 
and whom we still possess when he is absent. Hazlitt 
is the chance acquaintance, with whom we never 
establish real intimacy, but whose talk—often conten- 
tious, but always varied, interesting, and stimulating — 
delightfully beguiles the hours of a journey. 

Lamb was of gentleness all compact. His spirit was 
at unity with itself. Hazlitt was never at one with 
himself or with society at large. As with Mrs. Gummidge, 
everything went contrarily with him, and he went con- 
trarily with everything: albeit he had a kind heart at 
bottom, and pathetically failed to see why people did not 
like him. He was warped by conflicting impulses, by 
disappointments that sometimes turned him (by nature a 
sentimentalist) into a cynic, and by the inability to expel 
several monstrous bees from his bonnet. He owed the 
world a perpetual grudge because it refused to take him 
at his own valuation. He won at last a fair measure of 
success, but not in the fields where he most sought or 
coveted it. 

Born at Maidstone in 1778, Hazlitt was the son of a 
Unitarian minister, whose fine character deeply impressed 
itself upon him. His early years were spent itinerantly 
in England, Ireland, and America, where his father held 
Various charges before settling at Wem, in Shropshire. 
Hazlitt saw New York before he, so great a Londoner, 
saw London ; but, though he lived in it during the most 
plastic years of childhood, the New World made little 
impression upon him, In 1793, he entered Hackney 


Theological College, from which he paid frequent visits 
to his brother John’s studio in London. Life at Hackney 
quickened his inherited passion for metaphysics ; but, 
being attracted to philosophy rather than theology, he 
abandoned the idea of the ministry. It is strange that 
he did not at once turn to art, which was already a rival 
claimant to his affections. At any rate, he returned to 
Wem in 1794, and spent most of the next eight years in 
* doing nothing,” as the world stigmatizes that desultory 
walking, reading, and meditation which form an indis- 
pensable part of an essayist’s education. 

It was during this period that, in circumstances im- 
perishably described by him, he met Coleridge and 
Wordsworth. He soaked himself in their poetry. If, in 
later years, when its writers had disappointed his early 
idolatry, he criticized that poetry somewhat savagely, at 
least he paid it the tribute of intimate knowledge. 
Hazlitt, a very young man, first knew Coleridge and 
Wordsworth when they were still in the flush of their 
Revolutionary fervour. Coleridge in particular seemed 
to him like a god. He lived to see Coleridge’s fine 
powers dissipated and both collaborators in the Lyrical 
Ballads turn “ traitors”? to their Revolutionary faith. 
It was a “ betrayal”? which he never forgave, and which 
greatly embittered him. To him the course of events 
counted for nothing. The aftermath of the French 
Revolution did not damp his fanatical zeal for Bonaparte 
as the liberator and saviour of mankind. The restoration 
of the Bourbons moved him to frenzied anger, and became 
an obsession with which he could not away. “ The hag 
Legitimacy ” bestrides his writings, casting shadows in 
every possible and impossible place. If his Republicanism 
had been founded in genuine humanitarianism, Hazlitt’s 
own view of the Revolution might have undergone modi- 
fication. But “ consistency of opinion,” which he defends 
so plausibly in one of his essays, was to him a sacred 
obligation, and ideas were greater than realities. For all 
his eager intercourse with men and affairs, he remained 
at heart a theorist, who hated kings more than he loved 
peoples. 

Hazlitt thrice tried to build himself a literary monu- 
ment to his own design. Each had its basis in philosophy. 
The earliest attempt was published in 1805, after his three 
His Essay on the 
endeavour 


years’ abortive apprenticeship to art. 
Principles of Human <Action—an elaborate 
*“to remove a stumbling block in the metaphysical doc- 
trine of the innate and necessary selfishness of the human 
mind ”’—was his first book, and had agitated his thoughts 
for some years. In later life he still owned it as his 
favourite child. But it won few other admirers. In 1823, 
he sought to epitomize his philosophy in a series of 
maxims. Characteristics contains some admirably com- 
pressed and pithy writing, but too often it lapses into 
lengthy didacticism, while Bonaparte and Pitt (hero and 
charlatan respectively) obstruct the epigrammatic flow, 
The book had no sale, and a similar fate befell, three years 
later, the Life of Napoleon in four volumes. Critics have 
pronounced this work to be more readable, and in many 
ways sounder, than Scott’s Life. But adequate material 
for a full biography was lacking in 1826, and Hazlitt’s 
adoration of Napoleon would in any case have damned his 
chance of success. 

It was in 1812 that Hazlitt, ceasing to repose upon the 
hospitality of his father and brother, settled in London 
with the laudable aim of making his own living. The 
rest of his life was a period of intensive journalistic 
activity, his time being divided between London and 
Winterslow, the Wiltshire village to which he continued 
to resort long after the divorce from his first wife, who 
had introduced him to it. He acted as Parliamentary 
reporter, then as dramatic and art critic, for the Morning 
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Chronicle and other papers; and soon he was ranging 
over the whole field of ‘‘ miscellaneous ” writing. He 
was associated with Leigh Hunt’s Examiner, and became 
the most regular and brilliant contributor to the Edin- 
burgh before Macaulay. His best-known books—Sketches 
and Essays, Table Talk, and so on—were compiled from 
this hasty journeyman’s work. “So, here and there: 
does the architect build better than he knew.” 


Variety of interest, vitality, independence, and forth- 
rightness of utterance—these are the qualities that make 
Hazlitt among the two or three greatest ‘‘ miscellaneous ”’ 
writers in the language. No essayist surpasses him in 
range of theme. His love of metaphysics gave his work 
a philosophical background, which enabled him, if 
missing sublimity, to attain an inspired or spiritualized 
common sense. Yet his objectivity was no less remark- 
able. He may have lacked deep love for his fellow-men ; 
but he had an unquenchabl¢ interest in them, and an 
insatiable curiosity for the little as well as the big things 
of life. He possessed, moreover, an inexhaustible fund 
of animal spirits. He was equally happy in reading 
Chaucer or in playing racquets, in discussing an abstract 
principle of conduct or in watching “‘ the finest sight in 
_the metropolis ”’—the mail-coaches setting off from 
Piceadilly. What a companion (as Mr. Birrell suggests) 
Hazlitt himself must have made on a mail-coach! At 
ease both in town and country, nothing would miss his 
eye, and every fresh spectacle along the road would 
not merely be relished for its own sake, but would start 
him upon a flow of reminiscence, speculation, and bold 
opinion. His essays are like good conversation, rising, 
when occasion demands it, to real eloquence, but too 
spontaneous and alert, too much immersed in enjoyment 
of itself, to need any straining after effect.‘ Style,” in 
his ease, could afford to look after itself, 

About Hazlitt’s “ position ” as a critic there has never 
been general lip agreement, though the estimates con- 
tained in his Lectures on the English Poets have sub- 
consciously been appropriated by most later commen- 
tators. Hazlitt was no academician; there were large 
gaps in his reading ; and he cared little for aesthetic nice- 
ties. Moreover, he regarded poctry as being but one of 
the many good things in this world. These facts account 
for certain limitations in him. But they made for spon- 
taneity and vitality, and, when his prejudices did not 
warp it, he showed a judgment both shrewd and fearless. 
Beeause his opinions seem natural enough to-day, we 
are apt to forget what vision and courage were needed in 
1818 to prefer Chaucer and Spenser to Dryden and Pope, 
and to place Cowper and Burns above Akenside and 
Young. Hazlitt was a better critic of dramatic literature 
than of the actual drama, while, when dealing with art. 
he displays at least a fine and contagious enthusiasm. 
No critic in our tongue is better calculated to awaken 
the interest of ordinary readers alike in art or poctry, 
As a judge of men, he was—-when, once again, his own 
particular prepossessions did not obtrude themselves 
—-seldom at fault, and The Spirit of the Age, written 
in his mellowed later years, remains indispensable as a 
portrait gallery of his period. 

As for the man himself, there were some dark corners 
in his character. Of his two stupid marriages the best 
that can be said is that they were not inspired by mercen- 
ary motives, from which no writer was ever more exempt. 
No excuse, we fear, can be found for the squalid Edinburgh 
episode that is said to have cost him a biography by Steven- 
son. But if, as he himself argued, “ sincerity has to do 
with the connexion between our words and thoughts, and 
not between our beliefs and actions,” then at least Hazlitt 


was sincere. If he did not always practise virtue, he 


a rey 


never failed to reverence it. There must, again, have 
been solid worth in the man who could become a total 
abstainer when he found drink was impairing his faculties, 
and who, for all his querulousness, could at last win so 
moving a tribute from Lamb. Nor can he have lacked 
springs of inward grace who, dying after fifty-two years 
of turbulence and loneliness, could say with his last 
breath: ‘‘ Well, I’ve had a happy life.” 
GILBERT THOMAs, 


Shipwreck off Donegal 


rY\HE quay was always deserted when I looked out of 

the window at morning. The headland, across the 
bay, might be stretching darkly between driven clouds, or, 
richly, with green and blue acres if the cold sun were 
vigorous. But that tiny quay, hidden by a turn of the 
rocky Donegal coast, was always grey and bare, as 
though it had been boycotted even by the white cottages 
that sheltered behind the last hills. No tramp steamer, 
with its ragged smoke, had ever grumbled round the corner 
from the sea, and long since the bright shoals of herring 
had forgotten that bay. 

But one morning the unexpected happened. I looked 
out of the window and there on the little quay, under the 
broken lee of the wall, a knot of men was around a fire. 
Even at that distance I knew by their awkwardness that 
those men were strangers. For in an unfamiliar neigh- 
bourhood our senses become primitive, and shoulder and 
limb guard themselves with a needless caution. I knew, 
too, without thinking, that these strangers had come 
suddenly from the sea, for who but castaways would 
build their fire on that uncharted quay and sit around it ? 

Without saying a word in the house I stole out, and 
crossing the muffled sands of the sea-road dodged among 
the hillocks to spy upon the wonder. There was 
no ship’s boat in the small harbour, for I knew all the 
old boats that wobbled there when the tide came back, 
as though they ached from lying on one side half the day. 
In the bay, not even a sail was to be seen. In a puzzle 
I went round the old boat-shed that was always locked 
and came on a young seaman in a dark jersey who had 
drifted from the fire. He was hanging over a large 
log, hacking at it idly with a jack knife. He met my 
excited enquiries with a dull look. But I got an odd word 
from him as he curled back the chips with his knife. His 
steamer had been wrecked at dawn off Torinis; the 
islanders had given the crew food and rowed them to the 
mainland. I found a few broken staves behind the shed, 
and followed at his heel to the fire, confident that his 
fellows would prove less taciturn. 

But the rough, dark crew at the fire met my grecting 
with a nod or two, like men in a public house, who turn 
back to the counter when they have been interrupted. 
I began to feed the fire daringly, leaning a cunning ear 
here and there, for the seamen spoke an odd word now 
and again among themselves. But I could not cateh 
what they were saying. At last a low-sized man, with a 
brown skin and large powerful hands, who seemed to be 
their leader, turned to me and asked in an expressionless 
tone : 

‘What part of the country is this ? 

“* Donegal,” I answered. 

“* How far’s it to the nearest town?” he asked with 
more show of interest. 

‘** Almost fifteen miles,” 
he said no more. 

‘‘ Maybe, you're thinking of going there,” I suggested, 
cutely. 

‘‘The Cap’n’s gone there to report,’ he said curtly, 
and lapsed into silence. I was abashed, then and saw 
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I replied, cager to talk. But 
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how foolish my curiosity had been. Shipwreck is only 
picturesque in town imaginings and in books. But, in 
reality, men are stunned and humiliated by sudden loss of 
their power, and, shelterless, they are aware, instinctively, 
of the ancient enmity of sky and rock. I crept away. 

The cottages at the back of the hills were very quiet 
and watchful. There must be great gossip within. 

“ Wreck, begod,” said a boatman, thumbing his pipe 
‘at the turf-fire, and stopping to look at me with pitying 
contempt, “ that’s no wreck at all.” 

So he explained that the owner of the wrecked vessel 
was accustomed to send his rusty steamers on the rocks 
for the sake of the insurance money. I wondered how 
he knew so much about a shipowner who lived in Sligo 
or Limerick, but he thumped his knee with certainty. I 
remembered, then, the resentful looks of the seamen, their 
vague replies to me, and curt Glasgow tones. 

The little crew was still huddled around its fire as I 
skirted carefully beyond the quay that evening, and made 
my way to a great hill that overlooked the ocean. Across 
the silver level of the Atlantic I saw the tors of the 
island, clear and desolate in the sunset. But there was no 
sign of wreckage along the southward reef, and I felt 
triumphantly that I had found the seamen out in a lie. 
But a little foam was breaking brightly by itself, beyond 
the rocks, and in the dazzle, black, thin and tremulous as 
telegraph wires, I made out the masts of the sunken 
steamer. 

It was darkfall when I came to the quarry top, above 
the road, and far below I saw the red glow of the fire 
and the black melancholy figures of the men, but the 
little quay itself was merry with shadows. In the night, 
the folk were watching the quay as I watched, shy and 
suspicious of the intruders, and wondering, no doubt, why 
the Captain was still missing. 

Suddenly the road, hidden below, rang with hooves and 
the brisk jingle of an outside ear, and abruptly an immense 
voice rose in the dark, roaring and rejoicing in a strange 
song beyond the latitude of tune. No married man in 
that quiet land, however drunken, had ever given the rein, 
and bawled so fearlessly and shamelessly to the stars. I 
wondered who the devil it could be. The galloping 
ceased abruptly, as though the car had toppled into the 
sea. Istumbled towards the road in alarm, but that voice 
still rose untroubled in the dark. Then I realized that 
the car had turned down the soft sandy road to the quay. 
But the mystery of the wreck would be unsolved for me. 
The Captain had come back at last for his men. 

Austin CLARKE, 


Correspondence 


A Lerrrer FRoM GENEVA—THE ECLIPSE OF THE QUAI D’ORSAY. 
[To the Editor of the Srrecraror.| 
Sir,—The first week of the Eleventh Assembly of the League 
of Nations has been one of the most heartening experiences 
since its foundation. The omens were anything but pro- 
pitious—a dismal year’s record of conferences that failed 
in their object—or went off at half-cock—not excluding 
the London Naval Conference ; the shadow of the German 
elections, the revival of Nationalist bitterness in France, 
Germany and Poland, and the unbroken Franco-Italian 
deadlock, owing to which, it was supposed the British dele- 
gation here could do little more than mark time. (The 
fear expressed in the Spectator a month ago that Great Britain 
might be forced into the position of supporting France’s 
“lost cause,” if there should be a combined German-Italian 
onslaught on the settlement of Versailles seemed likely to 
be confirmed when Le Temps celebrated Mr. Henderson’s 
tea-table talk in Paris with M. Briand on his way to Geneva 
by a characteristic leading article taken down from the 
pigeon-hole, marked Entente Cordiale.) Finally, there was 
the Memorandum on the Federal Union of Europe_ bearing 
the hall-mark of the Quai d’Orsay whereby, it was thought, 
M. Briand with his accustomed skill would contrive to draw 


a Red herring across the path to peace, and even paralyse 
the political and economic disarmament work of the League 
altogether by evoking the spectre of Soviet Russia. 

But, on the contrary, Geneva has proved herself; the 
famous * atmosphere” has shown itself to consist of much 
more than wind-bag oratory and misty idealism. The 
League has, in fact, entered upon its second decade in a 
manner that inspires the utmost confidence. There is a 
sensible and businesslike air—with which, indeed, Mr. 
Henderson’s speech was excellently in keeping—about the 
whole proceedings. You sense the new atmosphere from 
the moment you enter the Batiment Electoral, where the 
Assembly is being held this year for the first time. Instead 
of the gloom and stufliness of the Salle de la Réformation 
there is light and air in abundance, a hall shaped to give a 
maximum of convenience both for platform and audience 
—and last, but by no means least —a President of the Assembly 
who knows how to conduct the proceedings in a dignified and 
businesslike manner. By a large majority of votes M. 
Titulesco of Rumania—well known in London—was elected 
to this office, and it is sheer pleasure to observe his skill and 
hear his admirably-articulated French. 

The tables have been turned with a vengeance. The present 
writer, in common with many students of international 
affairs, had quite expected to see France’s delegation using 
the project of Kuropean Union, both as a shield to consolidate 
her limitless claim to * security,” and as a spearhead to 
reconquer the leadership of the League which was hers until 
the momentous return of the British Lakour Government 
last year. And that might well have meant a gearing-up 
of all that machinery of * sanctions ~*~ which, as was pointed 
out in a letter in the Spectator last week, belongs to the thought- 
processes of an earlier age that had not even laid the founda- 
tions of international co-operation. Not M. Briand, however, 
whose speech this year was generally rated as a second-rate 
performance, but Mr. Henderson in the careful but emphatic 
statement which he read on behalf of Great Britain on Thursday 
afternoon (September 11th), has given the key-note to the 
Eleventh Assembly, and, one hears on all sides, restored to 
Britain the undisputed moral leadership of this side of the 
world, 

I have not space here to analyze Mr. Henderson's remarks. 
He undoubtedly scored a bull when he intimated that the 
international obligation to reduce armaments in Article 8 
of the Covenant formed quite as important and “ sacred” 
a part of the Treaties of Peace as any other obligation which 
those treaties contained. And he continued the argument 

thus taking the war right into the adversary’s camp—by 
recalling the solemn resolution adopted by the Assembly 
two years ago that the conditions of security were suflicient 
to allow of the conclusion of a first general convention for 


the reduction and limitation of armaments. Since’ the 
first linking of disarmament with ‘security ~ there had 


been first and foremost the Kellogg Pact, then the Locarno 
Treaties, then the General Act —or open treaty of all inclusive 
pacific settlement which Great Britain and the Dominions 
will shortly be signing to complete the progress in arbitration, 
signalized by the general acceptance of the Optional Clause 
of The Hague Statute. 

Here is security and arbitration, Mr. Henderson seemed 
to say to the French, but where is the third element of your 
trilogy —disarmament ? And he touched a responsive chord 
in the international conscience represented by the delegates 
of fifty-two nations when he added, * Every member of the 
Assembly knows in his heart that, of all measures of security 
disarmament is in itself the most important.” 

The net result is that the spiritual energies of the League 
have been stirred as never before. Mr. Henderson’s appeal 
to the League to justify itself in the eyes of the world by 
pressing on with the moral and practical disarmament which 
is its raison d’étre has been echoed by the representatives of 
Belgium, of Switzerland, of Denmark, Sweden, &c., no 
less than by General Hertzog and Sir Robert Borden. 
** Security ’’ in the French sense is no longer in the picture, 
except to the extent that the British Government has agreed 
to accept the Treaty for Financial Assistance and the amend- 
ments to the Covenant so as to harmonize it with the Pact 
of Paris, but on one fundamental condition precedent, namely, 
that disarmament should cease to be a mere phrase and enter 
the realm of reality. 

This stand by the British Government, and still more the 
way in which it has been received, means one thing abeve all— 
the eclipse of the Quai d’Orsay. Those who have read any of 
the Foreign Office documents on the years before the War will 
have recognized the French mastery of the old diplomatic 
technique ; the great mistake of the French since the War has 
been to continue that technique in a world which has outgrown 
it. For years now the policy of the Quai d'Orsay has been 
recognized—outside France—as short-sighted, its tricks and 
devices puerile and transparent ; yet somehow, in Geneva, 
until this year the idea of French leadership imposed itself, 
and although not a single European State was happy about 
the plan of Federal Union conceived in Paris, there seemed 
every prospect that French prestige would carry the day. Mr, 
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Henderson stood firm, as we know, and whatever form future 
collaboration on specific European problems may take, its 
sting has been drawn, and the League’s pre-eminence has 
been asserted. As usual, it is the business of the British 
Government to pull the chestnuts out of the fire. We have 
our reward, however, in the notable appreciation by all those 
who have the best interests of the League at heart. 

One feels sorry for M. Briand. He is bound hand and foot 
by a Government out to please the most narrow and Ration- 
alist opinion of the country ; he cannot free himself from the 
shackles of the Quai d’Orsay, and yet, tired and disappointed, 
he must go on because there is no one else capable of keeping 
up the fiction of French prestige and pacific aspiration. His 
speech this year was redeemed by one fine passage, which I see 
has been noted with appreciation by Herr Emil Ludwig, 
writing in the Journal de Genéve. M. Briand was true to 
himself and his great work when he cried out: ‘* Tant que je 
serai ov je suis, il my aura pas de guerre.’ The phrase is 
immortal, as Herr Ludwig says, and it shows how far we have 
travelled since the days of the old diplomacy when war was 
simply the ace of trumps in the diplomatic game. 

M. Briand and Herr Curtius have had private conversations 
together, and on Friday, September 12th, the Council was able 
to register the liquidation of the Saar railway force, as de- 
manded by Germany and recommended by the Governing 
Commission of the Saar. Of the progress of Franco-Italian 
relations nothing is known, although naturally Signor Grandi’s 
sudden return to Rome after the first meetings of the Council 
has produced a crop of rumours. 

The general discussion in the Assembly finished on Tuesday. 
Elections for the new Council were to take place on the follow- 
ing day, and the results will be known before the Spectator 
goes to press. The work in the Commissions—the six fora in 
which the agenda of the Assembly is probed and thoroughly 
discussed—has begun, and is likely to be particularly exacting 
this year. In all probability the resolution adopted by the 
European States Members of the League at the dramatic 
meeting on Monday, September 8th, will be referred to the 
Sixth Commission (Political), which will also be concerned 
with a German resolution with regard to Minorities. Here and 
in the Third Commission (Disarmament) we are likely to see 
some fun, and the désarrot of supporters of the French official 
policy is well indicated by the suggestion of M. Auguste 
Gauvain in the Journal des Deébats that M. Briand himself 
should act for France in the Third Commission. (It is cus- 
tomary for the principal delegates to return home when 
the Commissions begin and leave the detailed work to their 
subordinates and advisers.) Then there is the very important 
question of the future of the Secretariat, the clash of principle 
between the Majority Report of the Committee of Thirteen 
and the case for national and short-term appointments pre- 
sented by Italy and sure of a certain amount of support— 
that will make the debates of the Fourth Commission this 
year memorable. 

Piquant faits divers this year are :—(1) The journey by the 
British Delegation in their own (Daimler) cars from Boulogne 
—for reasons of economy ; (2) the reception of the journalists 
of all the countries on Tuesday, September 9th, by Mr. 
Henderson and Mr. Dalton clad in their tennis flannels, Mr. 
Henderson’s genial and informal manner winning general 
approval ; (3) the appointment of a woman, Countess Apponyi 
(Hungary) for the first time as President of one of the Assembly 
Commissions ; and (4) the evident impression made by the 
yrogress of the League on Sir Robert Borden and the two 
ane Ministers from the Dominions, especiaily General 
Herzog. This year the Delegations include six Prime Ministers 
and twenty-two Ministers of Foreign Affairs, five former 
Prime Ministers, and eleven former Foreign Ministers. The 
weather is fair to middling, not such as to invite sun-bathing. 
—lI am, Sir, &c., 

Your SpectaL CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA. 


A LETTER FROM GERMANY. 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. | 
5ir,—Never in my life shall I forget the moment when last 
Sunday night I sat before my loud-speaker listening to the 
election results of September 14th, 1930. I felt as though I 
could hardly believe my ears. . . . Berlin: National Socialists 
158,000 (16,000 in 1928) . . . Thiiringen (where the National 
Socialist Minister, Frick, holds office, and where, so we were 
told by sections of the Press, the National Socialist vote 
would be reduced to a minimum) 263,000, in place of 40,000 
in the year 1928 . . . so the long list continued. Gradually 
it dawned upon me that the ‘* Nazis,” as the people call the 
National Socialists, had become the second strongest political 
party in Germany. Their number of seats has jumped from 
12 to 107, almost a nine-fold increase, the votes recorded in 
their favour from 809,000 to 6.4 millions. German political 
history knows no parallel. 

And this has happened in spite of the fact that the propa- 
ganda of the strongest party, the Social Democrats, concen- 
trated upon stemming the flood-tide in favour of the National 
Socialists. Dozens of the latter party’s candidates, who in 


all probability never seriously contemplated entering the 
Reichstag, will be returned as representatives of the people. 
The Communist vote has also increased from 3.2 millions to 
4.5 millions, and the number of their seats from 54 to 76, 
The Centre Party, to which Chancellor Briining belongs, has 
advanced from 3.7 millions to 4.1 millions, its seats from 
62 to 68. If the total 10 per cent. increase in the number of 
votes recorded is taken into account, the Centre Party can 
be said to have increased in direct proportion to the increase 
in the voting electorate. 

But the other parties have another tale to tell: the Social 
Democratic vote receded from 9.1 millions, representing 
158 seats, to 8.5 millions, representing 143 seats. The German 
Nationalists, led by Hugenberg, have also losses to record : 
only 41 seats and 2.4 million votes compared with 73 seats and 
4.3 million votes in 1928. The newly formed Conservative 
party under the leadership of Treviranus only succeeded in 
obtaining 2 seats and 300,000 votes. 

How is it that Germany, with her strong love of individual- 
ism, has declared herself to so large an extent for the National 
Socialist party, the extreme wing of which savours of Collecti- 
vism and Communism ? 

What explanation can be given for this result? Several 
conjectures can be made :—this election has been fought out 
at a time of bitter distress ; unemployment is steadily in- 
creasing, discontent at parliamentary wrangling which leads 
to no definite action is spreading in every class of society. 
Added to this came the recent drastic emergency 
measures which demanded sacrifices, sacrifices which were 
very unpleasant for all whom they concerned. Then there 
has been much mistaken policy on the part of wide circles of 
industrialists in their attitude towards the problems affecting 
their employés and the whole question of employment. 

Very strong, undoubtedly, has been the influence of the 
foreign situation. The article in the Spectator of August 16th 
entitled ** A True Policy of Peace” will have found a warm 
echo in many a German heart. ** Why,” asks the man in the 
street,” must the German boundary-zones be demilitarized, 
whilst the French ones are armed to the teeth ? Why does not 
France disarm? Why do not the other nations disarm? Why, 
on the other hand, are difficulties placed in Germany’s way if 
she only wants to build bridges over the Rhine, bridges which 
she badly needs for purposes of transport? Is this treatment 
fair ?”’ What must an average German think, when he reads 
that the decisions of the League of Nations in Upper Silesia, 
which were in Germany’s favour, are not being carried out, 
or are being circumvented by every possible diplomatic 
means ? And what about the question of war guilt ? The 
German man in the street is prepared to discuss the question 
in how far military preparations can give rise to a war, but he 
will vehemently deny the fact that Germany was alone and 
solely guilty for the war. Closely connected with this feeling 
is another which arises in his mind: ‘* It is perhaps justifiable 
that I should have to atone for my father’s sins, but is it not 
rather hard that my children and grand-children must be so 
burdened with reparation debts that their life will probably 
never be free from financial care ? ” 

These may have been some of the reasons which influenced 
the average voter and which awoke an answering echo in his 
heart when he read the election pamphlets of Herr Hitler or 
of the Communists, who for their part also conducted an active 
campaign against the Treaty of Versailles. 

What is to happen now ? Of course there are great problems 
to be faced. The Socialist parties are the strongest, although 
part of the Socialist electors have joined the Communist ranks. 
A large measure of the new support won by the National 
Socialists is drawn from the bourgeois class. The parliamentary 
situation is complicated, as almost a third of the future 
Reichstag is composed of political groups who are anti-parlia- 
mentary. If the Hugenberg group joins the Communists and 
the National Socialists, the effective working of the Reichstag 
may be difficult. 

Probably the Government will not retire, but will lay its 
programme before the Reichstag. <A great coalition of parties 
opposed to a radical policy may then be formed, and it is to 
be hoped that such a coalition may be able to hold its own. 
The President of the Prussian Ministry, Braun, a Socialist, 
states that public safety need not necessarily suffer or the 
trend of Germany’s foreign policy be changed. Nor is there 
any likelihood that the Radical parties will put their Radical 
recipes to the test. This view is probably correct. It would be 
a useful experiment to entrust the formation of a Government 
to the National Socialists. They would then soon see how 
difficult it is to transform electioneering phrases into practical 
politics. But that would be a dangerous game. 

The elections certainly give much food for thought. How is 
Germany to find at home a fair solution of the problem of 
capital and labour, how is the Reichstag to be persuaded to 
work for great ends and to abandon private interests ? And 
again abroad—how is Germany to find a really ‘** True Policy 
of Peace ” ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your FRANKFURT CORRESPONDENT. 

Frankfurt, September 16th. 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficilties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 
within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


The ‘ Untouchable” 


[Dr. Ambedkar was a member of the Committee of the Bombay 

Legislative Council appointed to co-operate with the Simon Com- 
mission. The following summary of his views is written by an 
Indian at present living in England.] 
Tur so-called untouchable classes, who form nearly one-fifth 
of the Indian population, have till recently been altogether 
outside the picture, so far as political controversies were 
concerned. But they have now entered the arena. Their 
entry was not only welcomed but greatly desired, and to a 
certain extent engineered, by British die-hards who had felt 
certain of their bitter opposition to any liberal scheme of 
Indian self-government and had counted on their staying in 
the country in undiminished power as trustees for these 
cruelly used and helpless people. But the untouchables 
are apparently determined not to lend themselves to 
be used as stalking-horses for the Britisher’s love of 
power. Mr. B. R. Ambedkar, Ph.D., D.Se., the talented 
leader of the untouchable communities of Western India, 
roundly declared, as President of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Congress, last month, referring to the sentiments of 
Lord Birkenhead and men like him, * I am afraid that the 
British choose to advertise our unfortunate conditions, not 
with the object of removing them, but only because such a 
course serves well as an excuse for retarding the political 
progress of India.” This untouchables’ Congress has roughly 
robbed the British Government of this excuse. It has adopted 
resolutions supporting the whole of the demand put forward 
by the progressive elements of the Indian people, viz., ‘* the 
transfer of executive responsibility (to the representatives of 
the people) in all matters except those in which the immediate 
transfer of control is impracticable.’ Mr. Ambedkar in his 
speech expressed the same idea when he asked that, in the 
provincial sphere, the Governor should be deprived of the 
reserve powers proposed to be given to him by the Simon 
Commission and the provincial executive made fully re- 
sponsible, and that, in the central sphere, responsibility 
should be introduced in all departments except those per- 
taining to military and foreign affairs. 

The untouchables feel that if the British Government is 
consumed with the burning desire to befriend and uplift 
them, it has managed with complete success to conceal this 
desire from their governing policy. Mr. Ambedkar put the 
point thus to his co-workers : 

‘* Before the British you were in the loathsome condition due to 
your untouchability. Has the British Government done anything 
to remove your untouchability ? Before the British you could 
not draw water from the village well. Has the British Government 
secured you the right to the well? Before the British you could 
not enter the temple. Can you enter now? Before the British 
you were denied the entry into the Police force. Does the British 
Government admit you in the force ? Before the British you were 
not allowed to serve in the military. Is that career now open to 
you? Gentlemen, to none of these questions you can give an 
affirmative answer. ‘Those who have held so much power over the 
country for such a long time must have done some good. But there 
is certainly no fundamental improvement in your position. So far 
as you are concerned the British Government has accepted the 
arrangements as it found them and has preserved them faithfully 
in the manner of the Chinese tailor who, when given an old coat as a 
alg produced with pride an exact replica, rents, patches and all. 

“our wrongs have remained as open sores and thay have not been 
righted and I say that the British Government actuated with the 
best of motives and principles will always remain powerless to effect 
any change so far as your particular grievances are concerned. No 
body can remove your grievances as well as you can and you cannot 
remove them unless you get political power in your own hands. No 
share of this political power can come to you so long as the British 
Government remains as it is. It is only in a Swaraj constitution 
that you stand any chance of getting the political power into your 
own hands without which you cannot bring salvation to your 
people.” 

The important thing to remember is that not only does 
Mr. Ambedkar state, as a historical fact, that the British Gov- 
ernment has done little or nothing to amend the existing 
vicious code of social and economic life, but that from its very 
nature it will never attempt such a task. A Government 
situated as the British Indian Government is cannot afford 
to side with the lower castes and the poorer sections of the 


Classes and Swaraj 


population like labourers and tenants and rouse against it 
the powerful opposition of ** the aristocracy of wealth, educa- 
tion and social standing.” It is only when the former shall 
rise in social scale and political power that the British Govern- 
ment will find it worth its while to cultivate them, but in the 
existing circumstances it is inevitable that it should conspire 
with the Indian oligarchy in keeping them down. As a 
striking illustration of the manner in which British trusteeship 
for the downtrodden classes has worked out in actual practice 
in India, Mr. Ambedkar relates how the officials, supposed 
to safeguard the interests of the untouchables, have voted in 
the Legislative Councils. ‘* Experience has taught us,” says 
he, ‘* that the official bloc is the friend of nobody but of itself, 
and that its help and friendship are determined by its own 
interests. I am sorry to say that during these ten years (since 
the reformed constitution came into effect) the official bloc 
took far more from the depressed classes than it gave to them.” 
Raising the depressed classes out of the mire has not been in 
the past and will not be in the future a conscious aim of the 
present rulers of India. ‘ This réle the British Government 
will never be able to play. It is only a government which is 
of the people, for the people, and by the people, in other words, 
it is only the Swaraj Government that wiil make this possible.” 

Equally desirous as they are with the advanced classes of 
the largest possible measure of self-government, the untouch- 
ables insist upon adequate safeguards being inserted in the 
constitution for the protection of their communal interests. 
But they are not communalists in the sense in which Moslems 
are. They do not want separate electorates for their own 
community. Indeed, they do not understand how the Simon 
Commission, proceeding on the premise that the existence of 
a variety of castes and creeds makes popular government most 
difficult if not impossible, can end by recommending the 
retention of communal electorates for Moslems, which are 
certain to perpetuate the very differences they deprecate. The 
untouchables would, therefore, seek to obtain their share of 
representation in the legislatures through mixed electorates. 
Mr. Ambedkar thus expresses himself on this point: ‘* There 
is undoubtedly an obligation on the majority to consent to 
safeguards for the minorities. But there rests upon the 
minorities an obligation of equal sanctity not to insist on such 
safeguards as will block the way to the unity of all. From 
this point of view, the scheme of joint electorates and reserved 
seats must be pronounced to be superior to that of separate 
electorates. It meets the realities of the present and also 
helps the ideal of the future,” the ideal being that of a United 
India. The untouchables therefore ask for two things: (1) 
the establishment of adult suffrage, which in itself would 
redress in some way the inequalities resulting from the educa- 
tional backwardness and weak economic condition ; and (2) 
reservation of a number of seats for their community in com- 
mon electorates. The Moslems are at present in enjoyment 
of a larger representation in the legislatures than their num- 
bers would warrant, this excessive representation being 
due to their community being supposed to be more important 
and influential than the rest. Mr. Ambedkar contends that 
these very claims are the best possible proof that excessive 
representation is not justified in their case. The backwardness 
of a community, or its inability to hold its own against the 
others, constitutes the only admissible title to excessive repre- 
sentation, and the untouchables being the most backward of 
all can lay claim to such representation better than any other. 
Similarly a*certain proportion of posts in the public service 
should be reserved for the untouchable classes. ‘These must be 
matters for negotiation and settlement at the Round Table 
Conference. 

One other point which Mr. Ambedkar makes should be 
stressed here, viz., the inherent incompatibility of responsible 
government in the provinces and irresponsible government at 
the centre—the kind of arrangement the Simon Commission 
advocates. 
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Pleiades 
Asolando 


Tukni was a Venetian lady. (had she that Venetian hair of 
old red gold ?) who, at the end of the Middle Ages, became 
by marriage Queen of Cyprus. When her husband died, 
and there was no heir, the city of Venice, after waiting quictly 
for a few years, gently ousted her from her island; and 
she departed, not without royal provision for her needs, to live 
at Asolo, a little hill-town under the shadow of the Alps, some 
thirty or forty miles to the west of her birth-place. At Asolo 
she had a secretary called Bembo, afterwards a cardinal 
and a scholar of some fame; and Bembo, loving the little 
town and the winding walks around it, among the foothills 
of the Alps, is said to have coined a new verb asolare (from 
which Browning drew the title of his Asolando), to signify the 
art of strolling and taking delight in the open air. Every visitor 
to Asolo embraces the verb, or at any rate the action it signifies, 
with a natural aptitude ; and as he strolls, and looks abroad, he 
cannot but charge his mind with beauty and with memory. 

To the north, a few miles away (but it would take some 
ten hours to walk there), there rises the wall of the Alps. 
And what a wall it is! For mile upon mile, as the train runs 
sastward along the plain from Milan to the Adriatic, you see 
it piled aloft—a solid wall, rising straight from the great 
plain, thousands and thousands of feet in height. To it, 
for century upon century, the peasant of the plain has lifted 
his eyes, and there he has seen what for him must be the 
moenia mundi—the end of the tilth and the order and the 
life he knows; the end of his world; the barrier of his 
universe. Not that it has been an impregnable barrier. The 
plain has always known its invaders, and they have generally 
come over the eastern end of the wall. From Asolo, which lies 
towards that end, you may see, on a clear day, the passes and 
the defiles through which the peoples of the north have 
tumbled and struggled, like a torrent, towards the plain. 
It has always been so, since the days of Stilicho, fifteen 
hundred years ago; it was so during the last great War 
(this part of Italy has known many great wars) but a dozen 
years ago. The memories of the Austrian armies, ‘ awfully 
arrayed * with heavy artillery, are still vivid round Asolo. 
You can see for yourself how the Alps are scarred with the 
military roads made during the War; you are told how, 
underneath, they are tunnelled with saps and ways and 
galleries ; you are told how, in those galleries, now turned 
into a cemetery, the dead of Italy lie sleeping. 

It is a comfort to swing the eyes round to the south, and to 
look and look at the great green Lombard plain, which 
stretches level and unending to the furthest faint horizon. 
Here are the works of men and the patient labours of the 
oxen among the immemorial fields; here is peace, and a 
great calm, and an illimitable space. The campanili of the 
churches rise dotted over the plain; here and there villages 
emerge from the green ; but it is all as quiet as a summer sea. 
You know, but you cannot see, that it is all busy with a happy 
activity of rural industry. Man is going about his appointed 
business of tilling and replenishing the earth. The maize is 
growing as tall as if it were growing in a dream; the grapes 
are plumping their skins ; the men are busy leading the waters 
along their fields, as they Gid in Virgil's time; the great 
patient cream-coloured oxen are drawing their loads of hay 
along the roads. You cannot but think of the Georgics ; and 
thinking of them you cannot but feel that here is a good and 
utterly satisfying way of life—to till your fields, to reap 
your crops, and in the cool of the evening to sit outside the 
inn and drink your wine. It is a way of life almost as old as 
the plain; Catullus knew it before Virgil, and forgotten 
singers knew it before Catullus ; it is a way of life that will 
go on enduring—and unregarding—whatever the noisy 
plashing of the waters of politics around its old sanctities, 
You do not think of Fascism, or of any of the political problems 
of Italy, when you look on the Lombard plain or wander 
down the leafy avenues of its roads; you only think, with 
admiration and affection, of the Italian peasant, busiest of 
men in the happiest of men’s avocations :— 

O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agricolas ! quibus ipsa, procul discordibus armis, 
fundit humo facilem victum justissima tellus, 


There is a range of hills that rises from the Lombard plain 
as you look south from Asolo—a curious range, rising inex- 
plicably, and on most days dimly, from the level green. 
They are the Euganean Hills. To see them for the first 
time is to feel a happy thrill. It is to remember, with a 
passion of delight, the most lovely poem that even Shelley 
ever wrote : it is almost to see his delicate airy shape, standing 
tiptoe on the hills, watching the sunrises—watching, all 
the live-long day, the changing face of Nature. The lines 
‘** written in the Euganean Hills” blend and intertwine, as 
they come floating back to the mind, with the landscape 
which gave them birth: they are like an essence floating 
over the ‘“ waveless plain, bounded by the vaporous air,” 
which they celebrate. And yet (one reflects) they are also 
something more—or perhaps something less. For the plain 
is a plain of peace ; but Shelley’s poem is instinct with the 
anguish of his own fiery, restless spirit—the spirit which 
burned through everything it touched, each new love and 
each new hope, and came out on the other side, still hungry 
and unappeased, never finding a satisfaction, and only 
knowing—even when a green isle had been found * in the 
deep wide sea of misery ’°—that here we have no continuing 
city of delight, and never can have. 

2s 2 ok & oe & 

As he lay on the Euganean Hills, Shelley saw, in vision 
or imagination, the sun-girt city of Venice, ‘‘Ocean’s child, and 
then his queen.’ It would be a treason to Venice to speak 
of this Eastern plain of Lombardy, and not to remember its 
ancient mistress. For Venice ruled, century upon century, 
from the end of the Middle Ages down to the French Revolu- 
tion, over all this plain and its cities ; and she ruled over it 
and them like a mother, a bountiful and ample mother— 
sometimes scolding, never oppressing, always protecting, 
never unloving, and certainly never unloved. If there is an 
historical genius which pervades the whole scene which 
you can see from Asolo, it is the genius of Venice. And 
what a rich, warm genius it was—like the genius of Giorgione 
himself and the great Venetian painters who followed him ! 
As you wander through the cities which it has pervaded 
(Vicenza, Verona, Padua and many others), and as you 
look on the lion of St. Mark which you will see here and 
there in the cities, you cannot but feel an affection for that 
Venetian symbol. He is a kindly lion: and the gospel 
which you see in front of him is a gospel of charity. Forget 
the rigours of the Council of Ten (which are largely a figment) 
and forget the Bridge of Sighs (which is altogether one) ; 
for they are not Venice. The true Venice is the mother 
to whom her subject cities—allies as much as subjects— 
clung faithfully when the League of Canbrai beat her to her 
knees at Agnadello: she is the city of the sunny piazza, 
who feeds the pigeons that cluster round St. Mark’s: she 
is the sunny, kindly genius of all that Browning ever saw 
from Asolo, or Shelley from the Euganean Hills. 

oa ae 

Perhaps this is to speak too generously, and too partially, of 
the great city of the Lagoons. But there is a historical 
sympathy evoked by Venice which the other great Italian 
cities cannot match. Milan under the Visconte and the 
Sporzas was something of a city of iron, a military city, a 
Prussian city, a city of the frowning Castello. Rome, for 
nearly two thousand years, has never been a city proper, 
never a city at the head of a City-State, but a cosmopolis, a 
theocratic capital, at the last a national capital. Florence 
in the Middle Ages was restless, a city divided against herself, 
unkind: the grave of her Dante is that of an exile, and 
Savonarola was burned in her streets ; nor, when she gathered 
cities around her, was she able to keep them true: Pisa 
revolted from the lilies, in haste, as soon as the French 
appeared in Italy. Venice alone has been the maternal city 
of a loyal State that embraced other allied and faithful cities ; 
and Venice, more than all, has left a name that still 
** blossoms in the dust.’”’ But Venice is not dust. She is 
still flourishing root and blossoming branch ; and still, in her 
lagoons, she is the loveliest and kindest of Italian cities— 
which, perhaps, is to say, ofall the cities here are. Ox10N. 
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Country Life 


ENGLISH FRUIT. 

I spent some time last week in visiting various farms in 
the fruit districts, especially of Evesham and Pershore, partly 
to investigate the truth of the cry: ‘*‘ We are ruined by 
Chinese cheap labour ”’—by imports so cheap that rivalry 
isimpossible. There have always been complaints in ‘* bumper 
years” of ‘* fruit left to rot on the trees.” It was so long 
before the days of copious imports. This year I have come 
upon particular instances where some ten tons of gooseberries 
were left unpicked, where pickers were told to take what 
plums they like and go, where the trees were just shaken 
and the fallen fruit left where it fell and where many tons 
of blackcurrants were sold considerably below the cost of 
production. It is, I believe, true that in some few gardens 
small fruit bushes are being grubbed up. More generally 
there is no doubt that improved methods of pulping and 
juicing fruit make the produce much more portable than it 
was even two years ago, and so our fruit-growers have now 
to compete even in so-called perishable fruits with still more 
distant producers. Cider apples, as well as material for the 
cheaper jams, are imported in this formless state. 

* * * * 

This is a melancholy tale; for the producer is punished 
and the consumer is given a less delectable fare. Fruit 
preparations, and skimmed milk in tins are both examples, 
More than this: it is within my knowledge that some extra 
efforts are being made in more than one foreign country to 
ensure the capture of the English market—in many different 
forms of food. Not least in “ pig products ”’ of which the 
Danes are rapidly increasing their already immense output. 
All over the werld—ezxcept on English farms—London is 
regarded as the ideal market—and the reason why London 
is often the very worst market for English produce and the 
best for foreign ‘has never been fully investigated in detail 
by the economists. 

* * * 
Roapswwr Markets. 

The wail about depressed prices has its full justification. 
Nevertheless, great progress has been made and is being 
made in the marketing of British produce. Every traveller 
by car has been astonished at the amount of stuff sold direct 
at the roadside. The sellers are so many that in some places 
in Worcestershire they face one another across the road 
and are accused of interrupting the traffic, which suggests 
that business is brisk. The purchasers are not only: casual 
passers-by. It has become the practice of householders 
and of caterers for naval and military units in the south, to 
do their regular marketing for eggs, fruit and vegetables 
with the roadside sellers. The casual sale becomes an esta- 
blished market. Great quantities of asparagus were sold 
in this way, and plums beyond all calculation. It reminded 
me of Holland to discover that produce was being sold direct 
to farers along the river as well as the roads. I was surprised 
a year ago to hear from one farmer that he had sold over 
£600 worth of stuff by this method ; but his record has been 
greatly surpassed this summer. In the far west the sale of 
Devon and Cornish cream to motorists has been the making 
of the success of many small dairy farms, for the most economic 
of all dairy formulas is to sell cream and use the skim milk 
on the farm. In this way ideal food and ideal fodder are 
supplied. 

* * * * 
A Co-oPERATIVE ENTERPRISE. 

It was refreshing in the midst of the Worcestershire fruit- 
growing country to come upon a flourishing co-operative 
association of fruit-growers and cheek by jowl with it a large 
canning factory. Further inquiry into the co-operative 
endeavour revealed some unexpected virtue. Expert and 
far-sighted marketing has indubitably brought bigger returns 
to the members. The association sells their fruit and also 
buys for them such necessaries as sprays and artificial manures. 
More than this, it becomes almost a factory itself and is busy 
with the making of baskets. Nor is this all. It is concerning 
itself with active research and experiment into varieties of 
fruit and, especially, vegetables most suitable to the neigh- 
bourhood. Its members hold also a certain number of shares 
in the canning factory with which they are in sympathetic 


alliance. Such organizations are extremely difficult to 
conduct ; but their salvation—both in Ireland and Denmark — 
was the corporate spirit of their members; and examples 
could be quoted from Worcestershire of extremely generous 
fidelity to the association, even the sacrifice of private interest. 
A little more of that spirit would do more for co-operation than 
any amount of compulsion by government. 
* * * x 

** Bup VaRrIATION.” 

Among the plum trees that have borne the bumper crop, 
which, after all, is the chief cause of the collapse in price, is a 
variety of peculiar interest botanically. It originated from 
one shoot of one Pershore egg-plum tree and, largely owing to 
its quite distinctive colour, is now established as a valuable 
market sort. It is one of the best examples of what is known 
as ‘“‘ bud variation,” an oddity of growth that is greatly 
interesting the men of science. For no known or even con- 
jectural reason one bud of one tree may take an independent 
development and create a new variety without the inter- 
vention of seeding. We ought all to keep our eyes open for 
suchaphenomenon. Now it has recently been discovered that 
the seed of the tobacco plant, to give one instance, may be 
radically altered by radio-active influences and a new sort of 
plant result. Is it possible that these queerly individual 
buds on fruit trees suffered this inexplicable change through 
some chance variation in the light at a particular crisis in 
their growth ? 

* * * * 
Birp SENSES 

One of the best things ever said of birds is that “ they 
could be much cleverer if they wanted to.” Their senses 
(which include some “ sixth sense’ at which we cannot so 
much as guess) are so acute, their vivacity so high and their 
love of movement so compelling that they have little need 
of the exercise of what we call intelligence. But the bird 
has a good brain, and a retentive memory, and can develop 
a love of play and a sense of companionship which make 
it almost comparable with a dog. The whole tribe deserves 
the delightful name given in Australia to the singularly tame 
storks that walk about the homesteads in Queensland: they 
are ‘ native companions ”’ indeed. 

* * * * 

A quality in which birds excel mammals is their ear for 
music. Though bird’s song has little relation with human 
musie some few birds can actually sing true intervals, and 
almost all are in some measure mimes. Much the quickest 
way to tame birds is to mimic their own notes. I know 
one tame partridge who would follow his master like a dog 
and come tearing to his side from any distance in answer 
to a whistle that was peculiarly well attuned to the bird’s 
note. His musical gift was one of the secrets of the man’s 
peculiar success with animals. We hear of dogs who recog- 
nize so many score of words, but I doubt whether any mammal 
has the ear for note and intonation possessed by most birds, 
with the starling at the very top of the tree. 


* % % % 


Birerovus Roses. 

One of the features of this September is the great profusion 
of roses flowering for the third or even fourth time. And 
the blooms are in many gardens suggestive of July at its 
best. I saw this week a bush or two of that lovely but, 
I think, not very widely distributed rose, ‘‘ Covent Garden,” 
bearing singularly upright blossoms with petals as clear and 
fresh as if a summer sun had been continuous. The rose 
is worth growing if only for what may be called the * stance ”’ 
of its flowers. It has often been said—I fear I have said it 
myself—that the old roses bloomed only once; and it was 
for this reason that Horace with other classical poets lamented 
their short life. By chance, in looking idly over a selection 
from Martial (as great a country poet as epigrammatist) I 
“ame this week upon a passage in which the poet boasted of 
twice-flowering (bifera) roses; though he seems to attribute 
the phenomenon to the place rathez than the variety. What 
rose was it ? 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Srrecrator.| 
Str,—Very many readers must have felt—as I for one have— 
high appreciation of the breadth and impartiality with which 
the Spectator is treating this subject, both editorially and in 
the publicity given to a variety of views in the Letter pages. 

If I may be allowed to say so,.I would suggest that this is 
emphatically a problem in which it is needful to take long- 
sighted views. Look at it from a historical point of view, and 
compare it with similar controversies in other countries. 
Treland, for instance. Of course, no two cases are on a precise 
parity, and Ireland and India differ vastly in numbers and 

variety of population and in other ways. There is, however, 
enough analogy to provide useful guidance, and the underlying 
principles of the Irish and Indian controversies are the same : 
a determination to have autonomy, on the one side, and a 
hesitation to grant it—or as to how far it may be granted— 
on the other. 

In actual incidents of the controversy we find quite sur- 
prising likenesses. There were in Ireland the imprisonments of 
Nationalist leaders, and attempted negotiations with them while 
they were there. ‘* The arrest of Mr. Parnell,’ says the late 
John (Lord) Morley (Gladstone, II, 62 and 64), ** was no 
doubt a pretty considerable strain upon powers conferred by 
Parliament to put down village ruffians; but times were 
revolutionary *; Mr. Chamberlain, however, attempted a 
negotiation with * the prisoner in Kilmainham,” to ascertain 
** what use for the public good could be made of Mr. Parnell’s 
changed frame of mind.’ The attempt came to nothing, and 
the conflict went on. 

It consisted, on the Irish side, of all or most of the methods 
now used in India: boycotting, intimidation, and so on; and 
on one occasion (see Morley, III., 243-4) even Lord Salisbury 
recognized boycotting as a weapon natural to ‘* the passing 
humour of the population,” and hard or even impossible to 
put down. 

It is now plain that, deplorable though those old Irish 
conflicts were, the agitations led to remedy of evils. ** ‘Suppose 
I am told,’ he [Gladstone] said in notable and mournful words, 
‘that without the agitation Ireland would never have had the 
Land Act of 1881, are you prepared to deny that ? ’” (Morley, 
III., 410). There even was (Morley, III., 366-8) an attempted 
Round Table Conference, but it failed, and ‘‘ coercion was the 
key to the new situation.” Thereafter the struggle went on, 
until it was settled in 1921 on terms practically equivalent to 
independence : and the evils expected even from moderate 
home rule have failed to appear under a far wider scheme. 

Looking at these matters from a_historico-philosophic 
viewpoint, the student is probably led to conclude that when 
a nation (and no nation is entirely homogeneous) desires 
independence, neither denial nor compromise will be a solu- 
tion; that struggles and vain efforts will result from the 
demand ; and that eventually that demand will succeed, with 
advantage to both sides in the conflict.—I am, Sir, &e., 

J. W. Poynter. 

106 Gillespie Road, Highbury, N. 5. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—For utter ignorance of India and the mentality and 
psychology of its varied peoples and religions your article of 
July 19th and its conclusions is hard to beat. Had this 
article appeared in the Indian Extremist Press or emanated 
from Moscow or any of the other enemies the British Empire 
possesses, the reader would be able to appreciate its general 
sentiments. That it should appear in a paper of the standing 
as the Spectator is a grave indictment of its Editor and 
Directors, not only as regards their lack of understanding, 
but above all on account of their lack of patriotism. You 
seem to ignore the Simon Report with its comprehensive 
analysis of India and the present situation and indulge in the 
diatribes, unhappily so common in England, against Indian 
ex-administrators and residents whose chief crime appears to 
be some experience and knowledge of the country in which they 
have passed their lives. No one would talk of Europe as an 
entity in any form except geographical, yet you and other 


the Editor 


armchair critics calmly speak of India with its population of 
one-fifth of the world, its various religions, languages, and social 
differences, as if it comprised a single nation. The fact that 
ninety per cent. of the population is agricultural you also 
appear to ignore. I enclose a letter—not mine—addressed to 
the Statesman which sums up the general situation, in case 
you are not too prejudiced to read it. 

I may add that I am the fourth generation of my family in 
India, and had the privilege of serving with an Indian regiment 
during the War, while I have also lived in mofussil, or country, 
districts for some years. I have many Indian friends and 
like and admire the Indian soldier ; it is on their account as 
much as from patriotic motives that I write so strongly. —I 
am, Sir, &e., A aR. NN. 

{To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—Knowing your interest in India, may I venture to 
place before your readers very briefly a few ideas in the hope 
that they may lead to a correct appreciation of the position 
in my country? The situation is bad enough, but it is 
made worse by ignorance or self-interest, prejudice or passion. 
I plead for mutual understanding because I want England 
and India to remain united as equals and friends. It will 
be a calamity if they become hostile to each other. 

There is no hope for the continuance of the connexion 
between England and India if the latter does not become 
free and equal of the other members of the Commonwealth 
within the shortest period of time. India will not submit 
to her present position of inferiority. Lord Curzon (I think) 
described the Indian Government as ‘* a subordinate Govern- 
ment.” India is determined to become the mistress of 
her own household and to wipe off the humiliation of being 
a dependency. She may perish, but she will not give up 
the struggle for freedom. 

The present policy of repression, relentless and ruthless, 
will not kill this movement. It is only increasing bitterness 
and hostility. Now women of highly respectable families, 
against immemorial tradition and usage, are coming out of 
seclusion, courting imprisonment and welcoming hardships 
and sufferings. This phase of the agitation is full of pro- 
found significance. A number of persons are beaten and 
sent to prison and another batch joyously takes the place. 
The present motto is, ‘‘ Suffer but do not retaliate.” The 
present movement is thriving on suffering and_ sacrifice. 
Such spirit may perhaps be suppressed, but cannot ke 
destroyed. My own idea is that it has come to stay. 

At the time of writing the result of the peace negotiations 
is not known, but I wish to state that the Round Table 
Conference without Mahatma Gandhi and the Indian National 
Congress will be utterly futile. I shall not be surprised if 
it worsens the situation. At the moment people’s minds 
are engaged in making the boycott of British goods successful 
and no one has a thought to spare for the Conference. There 
may be differences of opinion as regards the work and worth 
of Gandhi, but there is no denying that he is the most 
dominating personality in India to-day. Without his co- 
operation a settlement appears to be impossible. 

There has been a great deal of controversy about the 
Simon Report. Little do people in England realize that 
nothing short of Dominion status with fleeting safeguards 
during the period of transition will satisfy any section of 
political India. No one is willing to accept less. The 
Indian Liberals have passed a resolution to this effect, the 
great Moslem community is saying the same thing. The 
Indian Princes have openly declared their sympathy with 
this demand. The Indian problem is more psychological 
than political. Cold logic cannot solve it. For its solution 
one needs imagination and breadth of vision. 

I know the distressing poverty of my country. I do not 
forget that millions in my country know hunger, but not its 
satisfaction. I do not lose sight of the fact that my country 
is armless and helpless, and I fully realize the power of the 
mighty British Government, but still I maintain that world 
peace without peace in India is a mere dream. The theory 
of England being the trustee of India has been exploded 
times out of number; the new cry of refereeship started by 
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Sir John Simon is utterly laughable. Who has ever heard 
ofa principal party in a conflict assuming the réle of a referee ? 
In spite of a great deal which we have to forget and forgive, 
England can still secure the willing co-operation of India, 
provided the basis of co-operation is freedom and equality. 
On no other basis is lasting and willing co-operation possible. 
England and India together will be a tremendous force for 
good, against each other they will be a terrific source of 
weakness and trouble.—I am, Sir, &c., IswarR SARAN. 
6 Edmonstone Road, Allahabad, U.P., India. 


MATERNAL MORTALITY 
[To the Editor of the SpecTatTorR.| 


Sir,—Many who praise the Interim Report issued by the 
Maternal Mortality Departmental Committee, appointed 
by Mr. Neville Chamberlain, have, unfortunately, failed to 
comprehend the recommendations of the Report itself. 
This appears to be the case of ‘* Crusader,” whose article on 
this question you published in your issue of September 6th. He 
declares, in a finale of much enthusiasm, that ‘‘ at the bedside 
of every British mother in her creative hour should stand a 
woman and a man... , nurse and obstetrician.” 

I must observe in passing that we have to-day expert 
women obstetricians, physicians and surgeons; and that in 
my view the obstetric field offers a peculiarly appropriate 
scope to the medical woman. Yet I am ready to absolve 
“ Crusader ” from any intention to undervalue or ignore the 
weman obstetrician, and to believe that his apposition of 
the word ‘‘man’’ was merely a slip of the pen. 

The main point I would make is that the outstanding 
feature of the Report is the effort not to summon the medical 
practitioner to the mother’s bedside, but to banish him, or 
her, from the lying-in room as far as possible, relegating to 
the midwife all confinements, unless and until abnormality 
appears, the doctor merely making one or more ante-natal 
examinations, and one _ post-natal examination. This I 
believe to be a tragic mistake. Many childbirth emergencies 
arise, which ante-natal examination could by no means 
have foreshadowed, and with which the midwife is unable 
to deal. The eleventh-hour summons of a doctor, when the 
case has become critical, exposes the patient to unnecessary 
suffering, and offers an unduly large margin of risk. I claim 
that even in the most normal cases, which are all painful 
and strenuous for the patient, both the mother and infant 
need the services of a fully-trained obstetrician, during the 
confinement and the puerperium. 

Whilst I join ‘“‘ Crusader” in approving the Committee's 
recommendation that the medical student who intends to 
practise midwifery should be given greater experience in 
obstetrics, whilst training, than is the case at present, I 
must protest that if greater experience before graduation 
is to be counterbalanced by no experience of any save 
occasional abnormal labours when the student becomes a 
fully fledged practitioner, the treatment of difficult labours 
is likely to be even less efficient than at present. 

* Crusader’ declares: ‘“‘ We must have the National 
Maternity Service asked for in the present Report.” I, too, 
most earnestly desire a National Maternity Service, but to 
describe the Departmental Committee's proposals as a National 
Maternity Service is, in my view, most grossly to misuse the 
term. These proposals leave virtually untouched the present 
chaotic overlapping and insufficient services, which the 
Report itself has condemned in most drastic terms. 

The inefficiency of at least a substantial proportion of the 
practitioners dealing with midwifery, which the Report 
alleges, will not be remedied by turning over more cases to 
the midwife, with her brief training grafted on to an elementary 
school education ; or even by a longer obstetric training for 
medical students, necessary though this last undoubtedly is. 
It should be obvious, in this age of specialization, that the 
remedy for the present high proportion of obstetric failure is 
the creation of a specialist obstetric service, whose members 
will be fitted by constant experience and research to deal with 
every case which may arise. 

A National Maternity Service, in my view, should be free 
to all mothers, as the elementary schools are free to all children, 
apart from any question of insurance. It should be adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Health and the Local Authorities. It 


should provide attendance by a fully qualified medical practi- 
tioner specializing in obstetrics for the ante-, intra-, and post- 
natal periods, as well as adequate full-time nursing, by fully 
trained hospital nurses, holding the C.M.B. certificate, and 
having great experience of midwifery, both hospital and 
domiciliary, who will nurse under doctors’ instructions, by 
no means taking responsibility for the delivery. The aid of an 
anaesthetist should be available when desirable. The 
Maternity Service should insure institutional and convalescent 
home accommodation for all mothers needing or desiring them. 

‘** Crusader” writes of ante-natal clinics, but Dr. S. G. 
Moore, the Medical Officer of Health for Huddersfield, has 
proved conclusively that home visitation by a qualified medical 
practitioner from the Health Department is infinitely more 


successful. The clinics attract about 5 per cent. of pregnant 
mothers in the localities where they are established ; home 
visitation, in Huddersfield, attracts 50 per cent. Home 


visitation is the method which every mother prefers ; it is 
therefore the method which should be adopted by the National 
Maternity Service, though the present health lectures to 
mothers desiring them need not be discontinued. The doctor 
from the Health Department who visits ante-natally should be 
the doctcr who attends during the confinement and puer- 
perium. This is essential. 

Here is but a brief indication of some of the measures required 
to reduce our present grievously high maternal mortality and 
the heavy loss of infant life and mothers’ travail by still-birth 
and neo-natal death. 

More serious even than the death rate is the much greater 
damage rate both to mother and infant, with its far-reaching 
consequences, which is a substantial factor in producing a 
C3 nation.—I am, Sir, &ce., E. SytviA PANKHUURST. 

West Dene, Charteris Road, Woodford Green, Essex. 


A TRUE POLICY OF PEACE 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.| 

Sir,—I do not know whether you will be willing to print 
a postscript to the excellent letter from Viator, but the subject 
is so important that no effort should be spared to make it 
understood. Politics, as taught in England and America, 
is an empirical science. It is based on experience, not on 
any abstract theory. But this is not the Continental view. 
On the Continent, and especially in France, the theory pro- 
pounded by Austin, that every law requires to be supported 
by the power to compel obedience, is widely accepted. 

It is, in fact, a theory widely held by most men who regard 
Society from the standpoint of the Code Napoléon. But the 
conflicting theories must be judged by evidence—the evidence 
of experience, and there is ample evidence on which to form a 
judgment. The Congress of Vienna created a League of 
Nations of thirty-eight independent States known as the 
German Confederation. Art. 63 of the Vienna Act engaged 
the States to defend not only Germany, but each individual 
State, and guaranteed all of them their possessions. 

In 1864 a dispute arose with Denmark respecting Schleswig 
Holstein, the King of Denmark being a member of the German 
Federation as Duke of Holstein. For the purposes of our 
enquiry it matters not who was right in the dispute—the 
essential point is that the German Diet, by a majority of one, 
declared Federal Execution, that is, “* sanctions” against 
Denmark, and Holstein was occupied by Saxons and Hano- 
verians, Schleswig was subsequently conquered by Prussians 
and Austrians. ‘Fhe war of 1864 produced the war of 1866, 
and the war of 1866 produced the war of 1870-71, whilst the 
war, or rather the Peace, following the war of 1870, was one 
of the causes of the war of 1914. Here we have a chain of 
wars all starting from a single case of ** sanctions ” in a most 
complicated dispute. 

Now let us examine the evidence in support of the case for 
arbitration without “sanctions.” In the appendix to his book 
on International Tribunals, 1904, the late Dr. Evans Darby 
gave 471 “ Instances of International Settlements, involving 
the application of the Principles of International Arbitration,” 
occurring during the nineteenth century alone. There was no 
“sanction” behind these settlements, but they secured peace. 

Surely this evidence justifies the refusal of the authors of 
the American constitution to permit the inclusion of coercive 
powers in their Fundamental Law, and American as well as 
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European experience, justifies the second Article of the 
Kellogg Pact, which reads as follows :— 

“The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts of whatever nature, or of whatever 
origin they may be, which may arise among them shall never 
be sought except by pacific means.” 

In face of this evidence we may confidently say that we 
do not promote peace by undertaking to go to war, that we do 
not stop a fight by joining in it ourselves, and we do not 
secure peace by subsidizing a belligerent. 

Our true policy is to walk hand in hand with the United 
States, whose statesmen have shown the greatest wisdom in 
their attitude to this question and to join with them in a 
refusal to sanction war for any purpose or on any pretext, or 
to adopt engagements which bind us to place our forces or 
our Treasury at the disposal of an alien assembly, with an 
alien mentality and alien interests.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Studwell Lodge, Droxford, Hants. GrauAM Bower. 


THE TRIBUTE TO A 
[To the Editor of the Specraton.] 

Sir,—The British Press has recently been commenting on 
the gift of money which has been offered to Mr. George 
Russell (42) by a number of his friends. For a year or so 
he has slowly been extricating his roots from Irish soil. It 
must have been a painful and a dangerous process : painful 
for him because his roots had grown so deep and so minutely 
ramified ; dangerous for Ireland because of the likelihood of 
the uprooting carrying all the soil with it, and leaving a 
mere hollow for the waters of chaos to enter. Everyone 
has watched this process with regret, for 7 is one of the few 
people on earth, and certainly the only one in Ireland, against 
whom no man spoke a bad word. He is a Socrates without 
the sententiousness, and has therefore escaped the hemlock. 
For some forty years men and women of all kinds have been 
able to come to him for advice in their affairs and counsel 
on their spiritual and mental troubles. He sent nobody 
away without some form of renewed self-confidence which 
enabled that gratified being to attack and defeat the difficult 
problem. Politicians and poets, teetotallers and bacchanalians, 
artists and dairy farmers, nationalists and cosmological 
mystics, heartbroken women and pride-broken men, are 
only a few of the strange complementaries which have floated 
within the range of his tobacco smoke and waited for the 
ray of enlightenment to break through it. 

In no case was the pilgrim received as a pupil or suppliant. 
The counsel was given and taken between equals who were 
passionately filled with interest for the object. He possessed 
a lovely detachment ; lovely because psychic; a judgment 
that sits at the centre of life surveying the stage of existence. 
How that judgment finds its unity and strength may be 
discovered by the person who rereads his poems and his 
** Candle of Vision.” The curious thing is that this judgment, 
or personality, in spite of its incisive power for immediate 
action and understanding, remains obscure when we try 
to locate it. In locating, we ask to see logical machinery, 
an intellectual technique. Though these weapons are there, 
AX does not show them. The poems present an opalescent 
cloud, and ‘*“‘ The Candle of Vision’? parts that cloud to 
reveal a momentary gleam of armour. It may be the ancestral 
giants of the Irish race, or it may be Prometheus who has 
assumed that Celtic mail to enable him to snatch the fiery 
alphabet from the gods and to set it in the intuitions of man’s 
mind like oil within a sacred lamp. 

At any rate, what we discover is a spectacle, a panorama, 
rather than a concrete personality. That is the paradox of 
this man, and it is that which makes him a Proteus. Compare 
him with Mr. W. B. Yeats, a great poet who, by fools, is said 
to be so vague and elusive. There is a diamond-hard indi- 
viduality, with a tempered mind that shears through matter- 
of-fact problems so cleanly that their halves unite again, 
for some duller weapon to attack. ‘There are many ways of 
getting to the heart of life. These two poets, one a legislator 
and the other an administrator, represent most diametrically 
two distinct ways. ® felt that his career as an administrator 
was complete, and proposed to return to poetry : but suddenly 
he has been summoned to America to lecture there on rural 
matters, and thus the work of which he was so keen an amateur 
is again deferred.—I am, Sir, &c., RicuarpD Cuurcu. 
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THE COLLEGE OF THE NEW ORDER 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Smr,—The revolt of youth is one of the distinguishing marks 
of to-day. Never before did the middle-aged or the elderly 
meet such a challenging gaze. “‘ We are here,” say the young; 
** we want to live our own life. We must live it somehow.” 
So there is an exodus from every kind of home—respectable 
poor home, affluent great home, city, country and suburb home, 

At the bottom of the demand there is the will to give. The 
young Realist is always, at bottom, an Idealist! And this 
Idealism, concealed or revealed, is a merciful provision of 
Nature. It is the great asset, for ever renewed, and more 
precious than even the achievements of any generation, for it 
makes all achievement possible. Before the close of the *teens 
every well-endowed youth and maiden hears a call that cannot 
be quite stifled. He or she answers as he or she can, or may, 
They always hear. Even social triumphs, even the desire to 
** better oneself ’’ of the poorer class, is a kind of rallying to 
this mysterious call. Given the chance, many would make a 
much bolder response : and it is of a few of these that I want 
to write. 

Seventy-three girls begin their training for nursery and general 
school work next week at the Rachel McMillan College. 

These will not go slumming, in the old sense. They are 
students preparing for a career. But their college is built 
in a very poor area ; in fact, in the midst of a ‘‘ condemned ” 
area, so they need not wander about looking for neighbours 
to help. Things are prepared for the real aspirant. They 
need waste no time. Their college opens on a great nurscry 
school with 260 little children under five and nearly 100 more 
over-age children. In this place, the parents may come and 
go. Home doors are open to these young workers. Out-of- 
work men look in at the school gate. The lodging house 
people keep an eye on the kids ; the shop people are friendly — 
and the *busmen. The tram-drivers and street-sweepers are 
in intimate touch. The policeman is glad to direct visitors : 
the publicans and the teetotalers alike wear paternal smiles. 
In short, here is the great world—like a sea washing all round 
the feet of the college. The student wades into her work 
under the friendly patronage of the very poor. No patronage 
is sweeter—or safer. She may begin at once to learn things 
first hand. 

The elementary new desire ‘‘to live one’s own life ’’ passes 
now under the Light of new and growing knowledge. One's 
own life is seen in proportion. Other lives are here, innumer- 
able other claims, and one sees one’s own life in relation to 
these. Children enter pale, puny, wretched : but under quite 
simple conditions begin at once to grow into pretty, charming, 
intelligent, and healthy beings. Mothers and fathers change 
like the sky. They might change quickly if we knew our job 
better. One fact emerges, England is rich. She has millions 
of well-endowed children. The average is high: far higher 
than the experts imagine. For even experts work with what 
is, and not with what might soon be. A third of all our 
children live in one-room homes—and still the capacity for 
change and response and progress is great. The young aspir- 
ant or student begins soon, we will hope, to see what Life offers 
to her as an adventure. She has a glimpse of white fields in 
front! She may be a great adventurer: certainly there is 
no lack of opportunity. Worlds are still here—the Great 
World—unexplored. 

That blessed word ‘* Freedom” that she has heard for years 
begins to assume a strange new tendency to change too. 
Once it had no meaning at all. Then it became a shibboleth. 
What is it? The children around her have not much free- 
dom. The infant in arms has practically none. Still one 
begins—one tries to give, for a start, muscular freedom 
which comes, if you think of it, first. The children can run 
a mile or more in this school: that is a beginning. As their 
powers grow they win other orders of freedom, but these are 
limited by their power. The student learns that the acquisi- 
tion of power is, after all, the only road to liberty. She 
herself wins freedom slowly, not because inspectors are stern, 
but because progress is gradual. But with every real effort 
and achievement she already feels the inflow of happiness that 
tells her she is on the right path at last. Children win liberty 
in the same way. Well, we begin by giving space and planting 
many plants, many trees, stocking space with animals and 
objects . . . this, first. 
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Her mother is not so much alarmed as you might imagine. 
For, after all, all mothers are not so very old. Grandmothers 
are more frightened. Formerly all nice girls wanted nice 
homes, nice schools, nice careers. Now here are girls who 
don’t want to go into nice places. Quite the contrary. The 
best aspire to go into difficult places ; slums, where the big 
problems are unsolved. The Arctic explorers are not “ nice.” 
Raleigh did not want a soft job. Neither will the best teachers 
want it. 

They will want to explore and to win. 

Once there was a Renaissance in literature. Wordsworth, 
Scott, Shelley, and Dickens went back to the people. That 
was in the nineteenth century. This is the twentieth century. 
It seems as if teachers would follow the same course as the 
sailors and writers and airmen. They will go to the front, 
leaving the old text-books behind. 

It is too early to judge what the result of all this may be in 
the social life of to-morrow. If a vast body of women have 
learned in youth to know and love the children of the nation, 
live with them in the open and in intimate contact with their 
homes and their people when they are young, things will hap- 
pen. Solutions will be found. For youth is right. It can 
—it may—change the world. 

These same nurtured children, too, will be a new race. 

It is safe to predict that the hope of youth will be justified. 
It is always justified in the brave. Many are brave to-day. 
This impulse to dare and win renewed in every generation has 
a purpose. Its call is not that of the mocking-bird.—I am, 
Sir, &e., MarGarer McMILLan. 


BUNGALOPHOBIA 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,— Mr. Stanley Casson’s erticle in your issue of September 
13th probably expresses the opinion of many people who 
appreciate the joys of a summer bungalow by the seaside. It 
is interesting, therefore, to note that his sound views on the 
desirability of using local materials have not been put into 
practice in the case of the bungalow which he owns on the 
Cornish coast. This particular building, according to his des- 
cription, is constructed of wood with a roof of “* large red 
tiles.” It is not clear whether these tiles are of clay or asbestos, 
but in either case the materials mentioned have been used in 
a region where some of the finest slate in the world is quarried, 
where stone and granite are plentiful, and where timber is 
scarce. 

Few architects object to the bungalow type of dwelling pro- 
vided it is well designed, but it lends itself more readily to a 
flimsy kind of construction, and hence is erected cheaply by 
the speculative builder, who easily finds a purchaser and so is 
not concerned with the cost of upkeep. Experience of building 
with permanent materials proves that the two-storey dwelling 
is rather more economical than the bungalow. Also every 
property owner knows that the cost of upkeep is an essential 
part of the economic factor in building, and it is futile to argue 
that initial cost is all that matters. It is unlikely, therefore, 
that the present enthusiasm for the cheap bungalow will 
stand the test of time. 

From the aesthetic point of view the colour and material of 
the roof of a low building is a most conspicuous element in the 
design. Having recently made an exhaustive survey of the 
Cornish Coast for the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England, I am convinced that the major disfigurements of 
that beautiful region are due to buildings out of harmony with 
their surroundings and the Cornish tradition—irrespective 
of whether such buildings are of one or more storeys. Bright 
red tiles (especially the pink asbestos variety) on the Cornish 
coast conflict with the admirable grey-green local slates that 
harmonize so well with the low colour tones of the western 
landscape. 

If the bungalow is to become part of the English landscape, 
there is no reason why it should not be as seemly in appearance 
as the one-storey cottages that have survived from previous 
centuries, and whether of temporary or permanent materials, 
it will not offend the community if it retains its simplest form, 
stripped of all those meaningless ** embellishments ” frequently 
used by the speculative builder. 

The grouping and siting of such buildings is, however, 
another matter which is bound up with tuwn planning ; this 


is just as important as the use of suitable materials ;_ indeed, 
the lack of town planning foresight lies at the root of the recent 
public resentment against the so-called ‘*‘ Bungalophobia.” 
One wonders whether Mr. Casson’s summer retreat will retain 
his affections when a few hundred other people have built 
bungalows in close proximity to and in competition with his 
own !—I am, Sir, &e., W. Harpinc THompson. 
5 Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn, London, W.C. 


CO-OPERATION AND THE PROBLEM OF 

UNEMPLOYMENT 
|To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,— One is happy when one can answer a question with a 
fact and not only with an argument in the domain of sociology, 
where only facts count for much. Your correspondent, 
Mr. A. Tolédano, assistant editor of Le Monde Nouveau (who 
is now taking an active interest in the educational colonies 
plan), asks me, in his letter you published in your issue of 
the 13th inst., first, how it would be possible to get all the 
land that would be needed for educational colonies for our 
numerous town-children. My answer, which comes well now 
we are celebrating the century of the railway, is that they 
asked Stephenson just the same question in connexion with 
the development of a railway system. His reply was that 
he would make a beginning where he could get land, and the 
demonstration would lead to other lines being constructed, 
each successive demonstration preparing the way for another, 
till people were led to recognize that the importance of 
railways would be so great that legislation in the matter was 
necessary. He was right as events proved. We must 
proceed in the same way with educational colonies ; less land 
will be needed for them than was for railways, whilst their 
importance will be greater, as all who have studied the subject 
realize. 

Mr. Tolédano then asks me whether compulsion would 
not be necessary to keep modern town-bred lads in educational 
colonies. My answer is simply that there would be no need 
to keep them in the colonies. It would be sufficient if they 
had turns in them, and few lads would fail to appreciate a 
few days a week in the country, with good opportunities for 
games and sports. 

Finally, referring to my suggestion that they should remain 
in the colony organization long enough to earn a little capital, 
he asks how it would be invested. I have dealt with that 
question very fully in my book published by the Educational 
Colonies Association. One plan would be to organize them to 
help in building the garden-suburbs, that would be of such 
immense social value. Their capital would then be the 
shares they would have in these garden suburbs. But it is 
a big subject, far beyond what I can deal with fully here. — 
I an, Sir, &c., J. W. Prerave., 


THE TRIUMPH OF MISTRAL 
| To the Editor of the Spvcraror.| 

Sir,—I cannot understand where Mr. Thomson, who con- 
tributed an article with the above heading to your issue 
dated 13th inst., obtained the information which led him to 
say, “* Welsh, on the verge of extinction as a literary medium 
by 1810, was saved from extinction by the Eisteddfod move- 
ment which began in 1819.” The truth of the matter is that 
in and about 1810, Welsh was spoken generally throughout 
Wales in private life and was used extensively as a literary 
medium, and it was almost the only language used in religious 
services and at public meetings. Great preachers such as 
John Elias, Christmas Evans, William Roberts, Amlwrch, 
Williams of Wern and others preached in no other language 
and drew crowds to their meetings, and about this period 
numerous books were published in Welsh, some of them being 
translations of English books, and others original works, 
among them being the poetical writings of W. Williams, 
Pantycelyn ; the essays of Thomas Jones, of Denbigh, and 
the Geiriadwr of Charles of Bala, all of which were circulated 
all over Wales, and carefully read and studied. I mention 
only a few of the books published in Welsh at this time. 

Mr. Thomson gives credit to the Eisteddfod for more than 
it can justly claim. The Eisteddfod helped, no doubt, when 
it came, to preserve the language as literature, but the chief 
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part of the work was done long before it came, by the 
Circulating Schools of Griffith Jones, Llanddowror, started 
early in the eighteenth century, followed by the Sunday 
schools of Charles of Bala and immensely helped by the 
preaching of the great preachers, and by the books, including 
the Welsh Bible, which had been in the hands of the people 
from the time of Archdeacon Prys and the Vicar Pritchard, 
and which were being continually added to down to the period 
which Mr. Thomson mentions in his article. 

The Eisteddfod did not and does not fill so large a place in 
the national life as some people seem to think. It fills an 
important place, there is no doubt, and it appeals strongly to 
the imagination, especially to that of outsiders, but a large 
section of the population and the majority of the great leaders 
have not taken any part in it. A few leading men can be 
named, such as W. Ambrose, William Rees, Ebenezer Thomas 
and Elfed Lewis, who have been zealous patrons and supporters 
of the Eisteddfod, but it has been other influences that have 
had the principal part in making Wales and its language what 
they are to-day.—I am, Sir, &c., W. R. Evans. 

Heulfre, Ruthin. 


THE FUR TRADE 
[To the Editor of the Sercraror.] 
Sir,—I have just had a letter from a correspondent in Canada 
which I think would interest your readers. She writes as 
follows :— 


‘*T was very interested in your advertisement of the ‘Fur Crusade’ 
in an English paper, and wondered if you would care to have some 
cuttings from the Edmonton and Vancouver papers, which I am 
sending separately. 

“Constantly coming in contact with trappers and listening to 
their conversation turned me against the wearing of furs, and I 
do not think any woman would wear furs if she knew the agony of 
fear and physical torture each skin represents. 

“* Fur,’ as it is always called here, is getting very scarce and 
trappers have to go far afield now to get a fair catch. 

* Snaring, I think, is the worst form of trapping ; but they have 
passed a law that snares may only be used on wired-in land. The 
snares some used were fitted with a small triangular knife, which 
slowly pierced the throat, according to the struggles that the poor 
beast made. I asked one trapper how long it would take to kill a 
coyote or fox, and he thought about fifteen or twenty minutes, 
depending on the strength of its struggles. I have released dogs, 
when snared, but when the wire tightens they cease to fight, being 
used to chains and collars; but a wild thing goes frantic. Good 
luck to your cause, and I hope that you will be successful.” 


I may mention that I now have nearly 100,000 leaflets in 
circulation, explaining about the horrors of trapping and 
which furs may be considered as humane. I will gladly send 
one to any of your readers who are interested. My efforts 
in this cause are only restricted by want of funds.—I am, 
Sir, &e., C. VAN DER Byt (Major). 

Wappenham House, Towcester, Northants. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Tue Founpiinc Hospirar Sire. 

I want so much to thank you and Major Yeats-Brown for 
the delighful article in the Spectator on the Foundling site. 
1 know from personal intercourse with the people of the 
neighbourhood what a vast joy it is to the children—and to 
the parents—and far more than a joy. I feel it is doing so 
much good to the children, both physically and morally. The 
article in the Spectator is a great encouragement to all of us 
who have worked for the scheme, and we are more than 
grateful for the appreciation. The first letter advocating 
the scheme was in the Spectator about three years ago, so we 
owe you a great debt of gratitude, which I do not know how 
to express adequately.—M. B. 

LONDON HOUSING. 

This month three events have occurred of special interest 
to all concerned with the building of tenements for the working 
classes in this country. Sir John Mann, who is a very regular 
supporter of the Spectator, read a paper to the British Asso- 
ciation advocating the provision of simpler houses and better 
management, preferably by women trained on the Octavia 
Hill system. Secondly, Mr. Ihlder, who is chairman of the 
Housing Committee of the Council of Social Agencies at 
Washington, U.S.A., has visited England as well as other. 
Suropean countries. He is a determined opponent of tene- 
ment houses and thinks that high flats, like those recently 
erected by the Westminster City Council, may handicap 
housing progress in the years to come. Thirdly, Street Scene, 
a play grimly depicting life in a New York tenement was pro- 
duced in a London theatre, and is convincing those who see it 
of the moral evils, and the menace to child life, inevitably 
involved in tenement houses.—B. S. TowNnrox, 53 Netherhall 
Gardens, N.W. 3. 
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Tur Bririsn LEGION. 

It has been stated in the Press that several of the chief 
officials of the British Legion have proceeded to the United 
States of America to attend meetings of the F.I.D.A,¢c, 
(Federation Interalliée des Anciens Combattants). This must 
entail very heavy expenses. Are these expenses to come out 
of the funds of the British Legion ? Subscriptions are given 
to this Legion and poppies are bought on the understanding 
that its funds are used to help those ex-Service men who are 
disabled, or are in poor circumstances. Surely those funds 
were not subscribed to provide officials with what is in effect 
a very expensive and interesting tour.—A. H. Lane (Lieut.- 
Colonel, R.P.), late Vice-President, Metropolitan Area, British 
Legion, Wilton Villa, Campden Hill, W. 8. 


Birta CONTROL AND TREATMENT OF CHILDREN. 

As a former worker for the N.S.P.C.C. I should like to 
express my hearty agreement with Mr. L. Chalenor. Human 
life is still cruelly cheap, and the anti-birth controllers shut 
their eyes to an immense mass of suffering—other people’s 
suffering —which birth control would prevent.—M. Manvratini, 
Exmouth, 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ SpEcTATOR,’’ SEPTEMBER 18TH, 1830. 
OPENING OF THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RaILway. 

The bustle in the town of Liverpool on the night of Tuesday 
and the morning of Wednesday was, it may be easily conceived, 
very great. The hour of starting had been fixed for ten o'clock; 
but long before that hour, the greater part of the travellers had 
assembled in the enclosed yard of the Company. At a quarter 
past ten, the Duke of Wellington arrived in the yard; and at a 
quarter past eleven, the several parties having taken their seats, 
the signal-gun was fired, and the procession issued forth. 

The railway consists of two roads, one for going and the other 
for returning. .Had the Directors been content to use one of 
the roads only, all would have now been well; but incapable of 
making a sufficient show of the Duke by this simple arrangement 
of the procession, they determined on occupying both roads. 

The Northumbrian, with which were the Duke of Wellington, 
Prince Esterhazy, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Holmes, 
and a number of other visitors, had been propelled at various rates 
during its journey, sometimes passing on before, sometimes falling 
behind the procession of cars on the other line. It arrived at Park- 
side before any of the rest, and halted. The next car that came 
up was the Phoenix ; it was followed close by the North Star, and 
at a considerable interval by the Rocket. This was about ten 
minutes before 12 o'clock. It had been specially requested by 
the Directors, that no one should alight during the journey, and 
even the tickets of the party bore the same admonition. Not- 
withstanding these strong cautions, the Northumbrian had no 
sooner stopped, than twelve of fourteen of the party of the attached 
car got out. There were no steps by which to enter the car; the 
entrance had been made at Liverpool by a ladder, which was 
afterwards unhooked and suspended to the end of the vehicle. 
This will sufficiently amount for the difficulty which was experienced 
in getting again into the car, and which only one of those whom 
the advance of the Rocket placed in jeopardy, namely Mr. Calcraft, 
seems to have effected. 

Mr. Huskisson had been conversing with Mr. Joseph Sanders, 
one of the principal promoters of the railway, and warmly congratu- 
lating him on the success which had at length crowned his plans, 
and as he turned away from that gentleman, he exclaimed—*“ Well, 
I must go and shake hands with the Duke of Wellington on this 
day at any rate.”” He did see the Duke, and shook hands with him 
very cordially, but an instant before the advance of the Rocket 
was announced, and the cry raised to the gentlemen on the railway to 
save themselves. Mr. Huskisson fell to the ground at the moment 
the Rocket engine passed. 

The fatal injury was purely accidental, and not the slightest 
imputation of blame rests on the machines, the railway, or any 
individual. 


Morning Moon 


Dawn came and snatched away a million stars, 

And on a canvas pale as far-seen blue. . . 
Framed in the branches of the deodars 

With leaves a-quiver newly washed in dew... 
-ainted white bulging palaces, and bars 

Of gold to fringe the crimson avenue. 


High up, where wheeling vultures kept their tryst, 
The night had left some tiny strips of grey ; 

In front were terraces of amethyst 
Where yesterday the shadowed mountains lay. 

And at their feet stretched silver lakes of mist 
Round which clung tiny clouds, as flowers gay. . « e 


And yet, a lame experimentalist, 
That ineffectual moon did still persist. 
A. R. U. 
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Some Books 


No harm will be done—indeed, a great deal of good should 
result—by a reminder that the new movements in the direc- 
tions of peace and international co-operation have not yet 
succeeded in changing the historic preparations for war. 
That Next War by Major K. A. Bratt (Allenand Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 
to which Mr. Wickham Steed contributes a foreword, is the 
work of a man whose steadfast purpose is to apply his training 
as a strategist to the task of preserving civilization from that 
“reaction towards war”? which musi spell its doom. The 
principal argument of this book is that, while peace itself is a 
positive conception dependent on psychological shifts that 
have not yet widely taken place, the world cannot afford to 
wait and must first safeguard the régime of ‘* non-war.” Only 
by political and economic action can the necessary substitute 
for war, for which William James pleaded, be found. The 
investment of capital in chemical armaments is only one of 
many signs that that substitute has not yet been found. 
While roundly condemning French official policy, the author 
rallies to the Latin and mechanistie conception of an inter- 
national army, navy, and air force. Only through this, he 
suggests, will the necessary power for peace be generated ; 
the lever he would find in the working classes of Western 
Europe in league with peace-capital, i.e., those capitalists 
whose efforts directly or indirectly are not making for war. 
* * * * 

Some capital geography, much enthusiastic and highly 
skilled botany, a little sprinkling of ethnology and a vast 
deal of adventurous thrill and human sparkle are some of 
the ingredients which have gone towards the making of a 
very good dish—Mr. Kingdon Ward’s Plant Hunting on the 
Edge of the World (Gollancz, 21s.). Its title explains its 
main contents, and the search for new things to beautify 
our rock-gardens at home took place in the dank forest- 
covered mountain country which lies between north-eastern 
Assam and northern Burma, sparsely inhabited by primitive 
tribes and much of it never before explored. This then is 
a travel-book of the very best kind, but, of course, with a 
strong botanical flavour. Practical gardeners will certainly 
profit by the exact description of the habitat of many of the 
rare plants which the author brought or sent home, and others 
besides field-botanists will sympathize with the delight 
experienced by Mr. Kingdon Ward on first beholding the 
colour and brilliance of the Tea Rose Primula. To reach 
it and other like trophies meant hard travel, hard lying and 
hard living, and, as much of the work had to go on among 
or near dangerous highland tribes, there was always present 
more than a spice of potential danger. ; 

* * * * 

Correggio is one of the great Italian painters whose mastery 
can only be appreciated to the full in the land of their birth. 
But the few very fine examples of his work in our national 
collections, supplemented by Signor Corrado Ricci’s admirable 
new monograph, Correggio (Warne, 31s. 6d.), will give some 
idea of the master’s genius. Signor Ricci, who wrote a good 
life of Correggio a generation ago, had exceptional oppor- 
tunities as director of the Parma Gallery for studying the 
painter's frescoes in the great churches of that city. He gives 
sound reasons for believing, with Vasari and other contem- 
poraries, that Correggio never went to Rome and was entirely 
uninfluenced by Michelangelo and Raphael. Indeed, no one 
seeing his work for the first time would think of connecting it 
with the Roman masters. Signor Ricci’s commentary is 
accompanied by nearly three hundred excellent collotypes of 
Correggio’s pictures, frescoes and sketches—a marvellous 
output, in quantity and quality, for a man who died at forty- 
live. 

* * * 2 

The vain and eccentric author of Vathek would doubtless 
have been delighted to know that he was remembered a 
century after his death, and that a zealous admirer had dug up 
two of his unprinted MSS. and edited them for the delectation 
of the public. But William Beckford’s The Vision and Liber 
Veritatis, now introduced by Mr. Guy Chapman (Constable, 
18s.), are mere literary curiosities. The one is a fragment of 
a verbose, dreary and extremely juvenile romance, while the 
other is a scandalous chronicle of the misalliances of certain 


of the Week 


noble families. Beckford, who disgraced himself in his youth, 
could never, despite his immense wealth, persuade George III 
to make hima peer. This lifelong disappointment found vent 
in this collection of the errors, real or alleged, of the peerage 
whick. Beckford longed to join. But the publication of his 
foolish book can only discredit him still further in the eyes of 
posterity. 
* * * * 

‘“ Gleanings of many scores of evenings spent in a circle 
after dark ’’—that is how Captain R. S. Rattray describes his 
collection of Akan-Ashanti Folk Tales (Clarendon Press, 21s.). 
They have been garnered from their original sources 
and are published, without bowdlerization, as they were 
heard, both in the original and in translation. That is the 
only method that can give scientific value to the folk-tales of 
primitive peoples. An interesting preface describes the 
author’s methods and gives the background of the tales. It 
is explained that they may only be told after dark, and that the 
telling is a period of license, which excuses improprieties and 
permits ridicule even of what is sacred and affords scope to 
the lampoonist. We are only doubtful about the illustrations, 
which are by natives who appear to have had some artistic 
training along European lines. The idea is commendable, 
but the results are not in great harmony with the tales, and 
there is something alien about the drawings which almost 
merits the strictures which the author makes on the type of 
folk-tale collector who has his stories written down in English 
by mission-trained Africans. This is the only criticism which 
this admirable volume invites. 

* * * * 


Mr. Lowell Thomas, whose thrilling stories of exploit and 
adventure, such as Raiders of the Deep and With Lawrence in 
Arabia, have secured him a large public, has now discovered 
another hero in Woodfill of the Regulars (Heinemann, 10s. Gd.). 
This is “* the biography of a common soldier” : common in 
that he has thirty-three years’ service in the Regular Army, 
but uncommon in its quality of adventure. ‘“ If you want a 
little fun that will put a marcel wave in your whiskers and 
stand your hair on end, just devote your time to trailin’ bear 
for a while”: that is a random excerpt from Mr. Woodfill’s 
recollections, which are of hunting and shooting and fishing as 
well as of war in China, the Philippines, Mexico, and France. 
“My Big Adventure ” is the modest title of the chapter in 
which the narrator describes a single-handed exploit which 
won for Mr. Woodfill the Congressional Medal—the equiva- 
lent of our V.C.—and the whole story is told in such a pleasant, 
forthright way that the book is hard to put down. 


* * * * 


Dr. Harold Dearden discusses in a cynical and sometimes 
flippant vein in The Mind of the Murderer (Bles, 10s. 6d.), 
the behaviour of a number of criminals who took life under 
the dominating impulse of their natural egotism in one form or 
another. He has, it is true, a serious (but to us convincing) 
introductory chapter, explaining that as most of us may be 
called upon to act on a jury, we should acquaint ourselves 
with the motives and psychology of crime; but what are 
we to think of a psychologist who writes of Ronald True : 
* As a child he tortured his pets and as a man he bullied and 
imposed himself upon every woman he met. Had he had a 
father fit to cope with him it is likely that a series of sound 
thrashings might have modified these activities.” We 
consider this to be a book well written, but in the wrong way. 

* * # * 

Mr. Morgan Powell, now a distinguished Canadian dramatic 
critic, has travelled widely and seen many things besides the 
theatre. In Memories that Live (Macmillans, 15s.) he tells 
us of Africa and Egypt and India, as well as of Yvette Guilbert, 
Alla Nazimova, Bernhardt, Duse, Martin-Harvey, Tree, 
Irving, and of the cabarets and music-halls of bygone days. 
Mr. Powell has led an interesting life: his style is fluent and 
arresting, and he has made a most readable volume. 

* * * * 


(“General Knowledge Competition” and ‘* More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 390 and 392.) 
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‘The Christian Standard 


Christian Ethics and Modern Problems. 
K.C.V.0., D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton. 


By -W. R. Inge, 
15s.). 

Tut Dean of St. Paul's tells us that he has gathered in this 
important volume ‘* probably the last considerable work that 
I shall have time to write,”’ his considered view of the bearing 
of traditional Christian ethics on the social and personal prob- 
Icems of our time. We are passing through an epoch in which 
#il humanity’s past findings, even the most sacred, are called 
in question. Can we say that the ethics of the New Testament 
have an absolute quality, which can still make them the 
touchstone of human conduct in the new age now being 
born? Is the moral teaching of Christ the revelation of an 
unchanging reality ? Christians, of course, can only give 
one answer to this question; but it is no longer an answer 
that can be given easily and off-hand. 

“The morality of the New Testament must stand its trial before 
the conscience of our generation, to be accepted or rejected on its 
inerits as a guide for the men and wemen of to-day.” 

The almost prophetic position which the Dean occupies in 
the English-speaking world, and his peculiar temper of mind — 
at once mystical and rational, philosophic and practical — 
especially fit him for the conduct of such an enquiry as this. 
Even the slightly aristocratic disdain with which he views our 
“rather vulgar and materialistic society’? gives him that 
aloofness which the prophet requires. He entertains no 
illusions akout the benevolent materialism which often passes 
as * social Christianity >; the Gospel, for him, is not a 
message of social reform. It means the difficult application 
of a scale of absolute values to the changeful conduct of daily 
life—an art in which success will always be rare, and never 
achieved without discipline and renunciation. 

* Tt cannot be asserted too often or too strongiy that there is no 
promise and no expectation that true Christians will ever be more 
than a small minority. . . . We are distressed because our churches 
are half empty. Many of them would ke much emptier if the 
Gospel was preached in them.” 

No one who has followed with attention the development 
of Dr. Inge’s thought will be astonished by the two outstanding 
characteristics of this book ; the discriminating but definite 
approval extended to austerity of life, the hard judgment 
dealt out to institutional religion. In the long chapter on the 
relation of asceticism to Christian ethies, he makes plain his 
conviction that “ the moral requirements of Christianity are 
exceedingly scarching and exacting.” Though asceticism as 
such is a one-sided exaggeration, it merely Over-stresses an 
essential of all deep religion. Some renunciation of the tem- 
poral must ever be the price paid for the eternal ; the ghostly 
athlete is called to keep in training to the last—‘*in the 
spiritual warfare there is no exemption for those over fifty.” 
‘Lhe ease with which the modern world discounts the austere 
demands of perfection, and especially the arguments now put 


forward in extenuation of sexual license, obviously fill him with 
disgust. Yet here we are brought up against one of the main 
difficulties which result from isolating the ethical strand in 
Christianity from the other elements of that rich complex, 
For the observance of this moral code in its purity is prac. 
tically impossible to the ordinary man without the added 
energy, the concrete supernatural lift which is given by the 
redemptive and sacramental elements in Christianity and 
strongly marked in New Testament experience. The defin- 
ition of the Gospel as a ‘‘ prophetic and ethical message for 
lay folk” cannot account for its immortal power. In one 
passage at least the Dean appears to recognize this ; quoting 
with approval Troeltsch’s dictum, that Christianity can never 
live on moral aphorisms or on a “galvanization ” of Platonism 
in Christian dress. But he surely fails to work out to its 
logical end Troeltsch’s positive conception of the Christian 
complex, as a body or brotherhood indwelt by a living Spirit, 
For this must mean a visible and historical organism—in some 
sense, a ** Church.” It is here that Dean Inge’s sturdy Pro- 
testantism comes out most strongly. He regards the whole 
history of the Western Church as a progressive aberration from 
the intentions of the Founder, iinding ‘ little to praise and 
much to censure in its bloodstained annals”; and in some 
passages exhibits a dislike of institutionalism which almost 
equals that of George Fox. 

“Catholics have been very slow to see the moral pointed by the 
action of that typical ecclesiastical statesman, Archbishop Caiaphas, 
We may be pretty sure that half the great bishops whose names arg 
honoured in Church history . . . would have behaved as he did.” 

It is possible to agree with this, and yet to doubt whether 
that Church of the Spirit to which Dean Inge looks forward in 
his lofty and moving conclusion—though it might elude some 
of the cruder evils of institutional religion—could long main- 
tain its influence in our sense-conditioned world, or escape 
degeneration into a coterie of spiritual aristocrats. ‘ Resting 
on ethical not on institutional unity,’ and mystical rather than 
dogmatic in its outlook, its task is to be the upholding of the 
Christian values-——absolute charity, sincerity and unworld- 
liness—-as against the largely unchristian ideals of an ever 
more secularized civilization. For this it must face with 
courage and independence the new problems that civilization 
brings forth ; whilst maintaining an unswerving loyalty to the 
ethical standards set once for all in the New Testament. For 
such a Church we are not to expect a spectacular triumph : 

** The prince of this world is no master of ours; but the Church 
may be again what the Church was in the days of the persecutions, 
before the fatal alliance with the decaying empire—a city set on a 
hill, the salt of the earth.” 

We may think this a beautiful dream, but it is the dream of 
a prophet: and it is sometimes through the dreams of the 
prophets that the work of the Spirit is carried on. 

EVELYN UNDERILULL. 


Those Vivacious Victorians 


As We Were. By E. F. 18s.) 

Wuen the Queen and the Archbishop have left the scene, and 
one Duchess has deftly disposed of the portrait of her husband’s 
mistress, and another of a ** masher ’? who followed her ; when 
Gladstone and Robert Browning and Alfred Austin, and Lady 
Londonderry and Lady Ripon, Swinburne and Wilde, Lady 
Dorothy Neville and Henry Chaplin—all the notable people 
of half-a-century—have played their parts in Mr. Benson’s 
plittering yet intensely human peepshow, it is with a real pang 
of regret that we take leave of his company. He is so wise 
and witty ; there is such verve and delicacy in his descriptions 
that we do not wonder at the popularity that must have been 
his : if style be the man, here is one who is rich in experience 
and knowledge, a full man, and a happy one. 


Benson. (Longmans. 


We begin with a pincushion of rich crimson velvet, in the 
headmaster’s house in Wellington College, which bore on its 
dome a majestic Royal Crown. ‘ It was there, it was ready, 
it was worthy .... of its dumb but distinguished role.’ The 
Queen was expected... And before she makes her appearance, 
we have a gorgeous and unforgettable picture of the ** smiling 
casis of public respectability and sobriety into which the social 
caravans entered about the year 1840.” That, of course, is 


before Mr. Benson took an interest in affairs, but he can remem- 
ber—in the ’sixties—his invalid Aunt Emmeline, a * static 
and recumbent figure’? who lay in bed and “ had bronchitis 
(just as she might have had a dog or a canary)” and Grand- 
mamma Sidgwick, 

* behind whom when she went to attend service in the school 
chapel there walked a servant carrying her Bible, her prayer-book, 
her Wellington College hymn-book. ... She herself carried @ 
bead-bag containing her handkerchief and a vinaigrette, inside 
which was a tiny piece of sponge soaked in aromatic vinegar. All 
the ladies of any refinement in those days were apt to feel faint 
in chureh. .. . On her head was a bonnet with purple strings 
tied underneath her chin, and according to the weather she wore 
a soal-skin jacket or an Indian shawl of many colours.” 

The future author of Dodo observed every detail of her 
dress and appearance : we can see him, when allowed to watch 
her in the final stages of dressing for dinner, examining that 
inexhaustible walnut-wood box with mother-of-pearls on the 
lid, which contained her jewellery :— 

“There was a necklace of garnets, consisting of delicate sun- 
rayed stars, with earrings and a brooch to match, a neckiace of 
jet for sad anniversaries, a brooch of diamonds with a ruby in the 
centre, another representing a large bunch of white grapes, another 
of mosaic-work in minute coloured tesserae showing a classical 
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ruin, another a cameo of my father’s head in profile set in solid 
sausages of gold. There was a bracelet, swarming like‘ an ant 
heap with small turquoises, a memor‘al bracelet, made entirely of 
the hair of some defunct relative with a clasp of emeralds and 
pearls, and one of broad gold with circular Wedgewood plaques let 
into it, and enamelled lockets also containing hair. By day and 
for evening toilet, she, like every Christian lady of the time, wore 
a cross round her neck. 

“She had smooth brown hair on which mystic rites were per- 
formed. .. . First of all sho let her hair down and drew thick 
tresses of it (as much as she required) from the centre of her forehead 
in curving eaves over the tops of her ears, so that the lobes of them 
only remained visible, and holding these strands firmly in place, 
she applied to them a brown stick of adhesive cosmetic called 
‘pandoline,’ till the hair that formed these eaves was glued together 
in one shining surface like a polished board. . . .” 

But we must leave Mrs. Sidgwick, with her small grandson 

> 
prancing downstairs after her, and pass over the ceremonies 
antecedent to a dinner party which he witnessed through the 
balustrade of the stairs ; and the rich foods which the guests 
consumed, and the tender music they heard before the men of 
the party went to the pantry in padded jackets and forage 
caps to indulge in the disgusting habit of smoking. 

The Queen arrives at Wellington College and uses (or does 
not use) the pincushion (we shall never know which), weeps a 
little over the foundation-stone laid by the Prince Consort, 
visits the dormitories, disapproves of the tuck-shop, plants a 
tree. The next chapter is an extraordinarily vivid summary 
of her whole reign, compressed into scarcely more than a 
dozen pages with a skill that hides skill. We forbear to quote, 
where each sentence sciniillates. 

Family history follows, and Mr. Benson has remarkable 
stories to tell of the times of his grandfather, including how he 
studied astrology, and assisted in raising the Devil, until, 
appalled by the results, he forswore black magic for ever. 
Also of a friend of his grandfather's who attended a Roman 
Catholic service in Waterford at which the priest declared to 
his congregation that certain souls then in purgatory would 
appear in church. When the prayers for the souls of the 
departed were being said, the Englishman saw that there were 
small, black, mysterious shapes creeping out from under the 
altar and moving about on the floor of the chancel. A sudden 
impulse came to him to pick one up, which he was able to do 
unobserved in the dim light. When the service was over, he 
said to the friend who had accompanied him :— 

“*Tve got a soul in my pocket, and here it is.’ 

“ He took it and laid it on the table. It was, as he had observed, 
thickly but loosely wrapped about in crape, and he unwound it, 
layer after layer, not knowing what he should find. At length 
the last covering came away, and there was a fine crab. His host 
was much troubled. 

‘** Now you must away for your life,’ he said, ‘and that’s all 
about it. The priest is sure to have counted how many souls he 


put under the altar, and he’ll find that there’s one missing ! 


The interesting thing about these family records, as Mr. 
Benson observes, is the light they throw on the prevalence of 
superstition well into the middle of last century. But perhaps 
the vividest incident in a book crammed with incident is his 
father’s courtship of his cousin, Minnie Sidgwick, eleven years 
old at the time he fell in love with her. ‘ That very able and 
masterful young man” had been reading Tennyson's “ Princess” 
with her ; and after that, talking to her mother one night, he 
records in his diary that he told her that “ if Minnie grew up 
the same sweet clever girl she was, she would make such a wife 
as I had often said I should most pray for myself.’ Mr. 
Benson continues: ‘* Mrs. Sidgwick not unnaturally was a 
yood deal startled at this sort of option he claimed on a child 
of eleven, and she told him tactfully that he must not 
make up his mind yet, and that Minnie, he must remember, 
had not yet got a mind at all in these matters. ‘The very next 
year, however, he persuaded Mrs. Sidgwick to allow him to 
speak to her on ** The Subject.””, What follows, written down 
by the future Archbishop in his diary, is a most touching and 
beautiful scene, which we must forbear to quote. 

“And then (continues Mr. Benson) this little authentic love story, 
80 precise and fabulous with its readings of Tennyson’s ‘ Princess’ 
and its adorable heroine of twelve years old, tenderly and exquisitely 
plighting herself and striving to ‘set herself to man’ without as 
yet the slightest notion of what it all meant, becomes a very real 
affair. . . . She must certainly grow taller, and she must cultivate 
her mind and be much more diligent at the readings and the lessons 
he now daily set her, as lover but as tutor also, so as to be worthy 
of him. . . . When my mother was just seventeen, there came his 
appointment to be first headmaster of Wellington College.”. . . 
and so the little girl whom he had chosen at the age of eleven, 
and who had plighted her troth to him at the age of twelve, became 


his. From that time onwards, she was the staff on which he leaned, 
and the wings that gave him flight.” 

As beautiful, indeed, of a quality that compels reverence, and 
remains in memory as a thing almost too sacred for print (yet 
printed, will help many to bear their own losses) is the 
Archbishop's description, again quoted from his diary, of the 
death of Martin, the author’s elder brother, who might have 
been the most brilliant of all the Bensons, had he lived. 

But what we have already given of these memories covers 
barely a quarter of their contents. The rest is less domestic 
but not less intimate, for we go on with the author into the 
great world in which he found himself as an immensely 
popular young novelist and connoisseur, who was asked every- 
where and did far more than meet everyone, for he had a genius 
for friendship that made him loved by men and women of 
most varying tastes and occupations ; moreover, he possessed 
personal talents out of the ordinary—for music, archaeology 
and golf, for instance, as well as for literature—which brought 
him in touch with many interests. We write in the past tense, 
but Mr. Benson is still in the prime of his power. Indeed he 
has never written a better book, nor one so carefully balanced, 
** I confess I was then tipsy with the joy of life,” he says of the 
days of Beardsley and Whistler—and also of Doré and Frith’s 
** Derby Day ” incidentally—and of Stevenson and Hardy and 
Kipling and Henry James, whom he all knew personally and 
here describes (the latter described him as *‘ a very interesting, 
acute, charming, modern youth—modern highly, with only a 
tendency to place Golf too high in his intellectual interests ~) ; 
‘** but the ferment still stirs in me, and the horns still blow 
with undiminished magic when I read Tess of the D’ Urber- 
villes or the Jungle Book.” 

The magic remains, and Mr. Benson’s admirers, old and 
young, will find that his memories are not only vastly enter- 
taining, but a permanent contribution to literature. 


Sir Robert Hudson 


Sir Robert Hudson. A Memoir by J. A. Spender. (Cassell. 
7s. 6d.) 

Tue friends of the late Sir Robert Hudson will be grateful to 
Mr. J. A. Spender for this excellent biography. Hudson was 
not an easy subject for he touched life at many points and he 
had more than one mood and more than one method. <A 
good deal depended upon whether those who came in contact 
with him could rally to his quickness of wit, or could convesse 
adequately upon his literary heroes—Johnson and Stevenson 
were keys to his heart—or, were they politicians, could convince 
him that they wanted to serve their Party and not themselves, 
‘** Although he was a political organizer he was the soul of 
honesty,” might serve as Hudson’s epitaph. 

In the end when the Liberal Party had fallen upon days of 
dissension and decay Hudson gave up all his offices in the 
Party and quietly faded away instead of departing in the blaze 
of glory which was the due of the most accomplisied and 
successful organizer the Liberals had ever had. He did this 
for conscience’ sake. He could not tolerate the idea of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s Party Fund. He started the * Million Fund ” 
to make the Party, as he hoped, once more self-respecting in 
its independence, but by that time the Party was too weak. 
He failed, but he failed honourably through no fault of his 
own. Even those friends of his who remember how quickly 
he could warm to a responsive wit in a person whom he had 
only just met will admit that nobody could count upon a 
continuance of that warmth if Hudson found the least reason 
later to think that his man did not run straight. 

Although we live in an evil world the crooked are, after all, 
a minority, and for those who did not deserve the loss of 
Hudson's confidence there was always friendliness, helpfulness, 
and an unforgettable radiance. In all his friendliness there 
had to be a core or centre of friendship. This David was lost 
without his Jonathan. First of all Tom Ellis, who was 
marked down by many as a future Prime Minister, but who 
died early, was the Jonathan. Later his place was taken by 
Charles Gatty. There was always one with whom Hudson 
could enjoy the frankness of an unburdening correspondence, 
affectionate and frolicsome. 

Those who were often in Hudson’s company will remember 
all their lives the light which flashed from his eyes as he 
savoured some humorous situation or made the conversation 
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vital with some extraordinarily apposite drollery. Yet in 
spite of his indisputable sincerity Hudson was capable of 
saying things which might be taken by a stranger for levity 
or cynicism. These things were no part of his essential make- 
up. They were the weapons of a man who had to keep many 
fools in their places and to apply a shrewd judgment to 
difficult situations almost every day of his organizing life. 
Mr. Spender, knowing well that this aspect of Hudson’s 
manner was merely accidental, says nothing of it, but he has 
allowed that sagacious judge, Mr. E. V. Lucas, to mention it. 
Of course, Hudson was shrewd; if he had not been so he 
could not possibly have held the difficult balance between the 
National Liberal Federation and the Liberal Central Associa- 
tion when he was secretary of both. To give him that dual 
office was to ask him to run with the hare and hunt with the 
hounds, for the Central Office was an official body, and the 
Liberal Federation prized nothing more than its provincial 
independence and its right to speak its mind about the manage- 
ment of the Party. Hudson held the two together, strength- 
ened both and won the respect of both. There has seldom 
been such a feat. ‘ 

In the great days of the Liberal Party—for instance in that 
triumphal year 1906—Hudson might have used his immense 
personal power to become a kind of mystery man or a ** Power 
behind the Throne.’ He did nothing of the sort. He 
laboured for his team, not for himself. He disliked seeing his 
name in the newspapers. ; 

Something must now be said about Hudson’s work as Chair- 
man during the War of the Joint Finance Committee of the 
Red Cross and the Order of St. John. He had to administer 
the expenditure of 20 million sterling. What an undertaking 
to spend money promptly and widely, as the circumstances 
required, and yet to spend it wisely! If he had done nothing 
else in his life he would be most honourably remembered for 
this. 

The growing satisfaction with which we read Mr. Spender’s 
book was due to his simple and modest loyalty to his task. 
Mr. Spender is, of course, skilful even when he is simple. In 
his writing there is no straining after effect ; no desperate 
search for those dramatic contrasts which please at the expense 
of truth. 


YOPPOLTNH 
The Meaning of Culture. 


By John Cowper Powys. 
Cape. 10s. 6d.) 


(Jonathan 
Ir there is any one word which can sum up Mr. Powys’ 
philosophy of culture, we must look for it in the language 
of the people who were pre-eminently gifted in the art of 
living. The cultured man is cédpwr, not “wise” as the 
schoolboy glibly translates it, but a man living at harmony 
with himself, sensitive, and self-controlled, having the wisdom 
that comes of self-knowledge and supremely endowed with 
perception. It is this spiritual rhythm, this harmony between 
self and life, which the Greeks so richly practised and which 
Mr. Powys is now at pains to stress :— 

“The whole purpose and end of culture is a thrilling happiness 
of a particular sort—of the sort, in fact, that is caused by a response 
to lite made by a harmony of the intellect, the imagination and the 
senses. 

Culture implies a greater awareness. Philosophy, literature, 
painting, religion, all contribute to culture, not by imparting 
a sterile, academic knowledge, but by heightening our 
perceptions and providing us with media for the richest 
interpretation of life. The uncultured mind has its own 
thrills, obtained by direct contact with experience, but 
“the cultured mind approaches everything through an 
imagination already charged with the passionate responses 
of the great artists.” For the cultured, literature and art 
are not consigned to libraries and museums, but properly 
assimilated enhance certain thrilling sensations to be got 
out of life. They are not an end in themselves, as the educated 
pedant would have it, but a way of culture. Life, literature, 
everything has to be integrated and fused into an organic 
and harmonious entity. ‘No one,” writes Mr. Powys, 
emphasizing his meaning of assimilation, ‘* has the right to 
say that he enjoys Homer until his actual reaction to sun 
and moon and earth and sea and to the significant groupings 
of peoples and things has been liberated by the Homeric 
open secret.” Properly assimilated, made part of one’s 





individual culture, poetry (like the sister arts) widens our 
perceptions, endows us with greater sensitiveness, and falls 
into place as an essential part of the cultural rythm. “No 
man, however learned, can be called a cultured man while 
there remains an unbridged gap between his reading and 
his life.” Culture is a constant building of bridges, not the 
acquisition of psychological refuges dissociated from our 
daily activities. ‘‘ A cultured man is not one who turns 
from a disorganized feverish day to a nightly orgy with Hegel 
or Bergson ’’—but he who through Bergson or Hegel is 
enabled to find a richer or more harmonious content in his 
environment. 

Culture, then, demands sensitivity and awareness, while 
philosophy and the arts are the media for broadening our 
perceptions and for giving us that scepticism which permits 
us to remain ironically unmoved ‘‘ amid the furious dictator- 
ship of aesthetic fashion.’ For culture is not concerned with 
this or that craze of the moment, but the cultured man, being 
better equipped with aesthetic taste and surer therefore of 
his own judgment, looks beyond the ephemeral to the per- 
manent substratum, which alone can give him the happiness 
which it is the aim of culture to attain. 

This scepticism, however, is not conceit, which has no 
part in the spiritual make-up of the man called cdppwv :— 

“ Culture demands that you should be good and humble and free 
from the burden of possessions. Such humility, such goodness, 
such freedom from possession, are necessary mediums of psychic 
clairvoyance. Conceit seals up the exploring antennae of your free 
sensibility. Malice and hate distract you and waste your life-energy, 
Possessions make you a fussy supercargo.” 

It is hardly a philosophy that Mr. Powys has given us, 
but a way of living beautifully. His odppwv must not only 
be aware and perceptive, but he must be a dreamer of dreams, 
and must also have achieved the difficult art of forgetting 
whatever is unessential or out of harmony. Perhaps he 
suggests to us what is impossible in these days when there 
is little leisure to dream: but beguiled by a prose of curious 
inversions and illuminating metaphors, touched with the 
magic of Pater, we turn the last page convinced at least 
that, impossible or not, his recipe for culture, as that of 
the Greeks, provides the only sure way to happiness and self- 
fulfilment. 


Indian India 
Indian States and British India: 


By Gurmukh Nihal Singh. 
7 rupees. ) 


Their Future Relations. 
(Nand Kishore and Bros., Benares. 


DwrinG the next few months we are likely to hear a great deal 
about the Indian States and their relationship to British India. 
As with so many facets in the Indian problem, we must beware 
of the innumerable evx-parie statements that are current. 
This book by a Professor of Economics and Political Science 
at Benares Hindu University is most valuable in enabling us 
to obtain a proper perspective. It contains, too, appendices 
of all documents necessary to an understanding of the problem 
and a useful map. 

There are certain points on which commentators are pretty 
generally agreed, as for example, that the States have nothing 
in common one with another except that they are all governed 
by * potentates ” who, as the author makes very clear, are 
not sovereign in any practical sense of the term, but are all 
equally under the suzerainty of Great Britain. The _ brief 
prepared by Sir Leslie Scott and the other eminent counsel 
of the Standing Committee maintains, however, the theory of 
direct relations, that is to say, that the Indian Princes expect 
to treat directly with the Crown and not with the Government 
of India. Fifteen out of sixteen closely printed pages of the 
Butler Report are devoted to proving that the Paramount 
Power does not possess any such rights except those granted 
by the States to the Crown. This, of course, as Professor 
Singh shows, is empty theory and legalistic twaddle. Actually 
only some forty States can lay claim to any treaty engagements 
with Britain and their “ rights ” have often lapsed by “ usage 
and sufferance.” In practice the relations of the Indian 
States have been always with the Government of India, and 
if and when British India takes on the status of a Dominion 
then their relationship would be with the new government in 
British India and not, as some of the Princes’ advocates 
contend,. with the Viceroy in person—which would mean, of 
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course, in actual fact, a great increase of power for thé Political 
Department. 

We are reminded here incidentally that the ‘‘ joint opinion ” 
embodies only the views of the rulers ef very few States, 
and that even now the views of States like Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda, and Travancore have not yet been placed 
onrecord. What will be necessary, at any rate, for the future 
relations between “ British” India and ‘ Indian’ India 
pending that complete federation which Professor Gurmukh 
Singh recognizes to be impossible at present is for some 
Supreme Court to be set up at the earliest possible moment. 
It is a pity that the Nehru Report shirks this all-important 
issue of the political union of the Indian States with British 
India. The Committee appointed by the All-India States’ 
subjects, Madras, indeed severely criticized the All-Party 
Congress for this omission and they have themselves put 
forward a separate scheme for a full fledged Federation. 

Professor Singh states very fairly the attitude both of the 
Princes and the States’ subjects—except for one serious 
misinterpretation of the League of Nations Covenant. Article I. 
provides, certainly, that Members shall be ‘ self-governing,” 
but it does not stipulate for any special form of democratic 
or representative government. That is entirely an internal 
question, and it can only be raised in any future federation 
of India either in cases of gross misrule inthe States—which 
permits of intervention to-day—or through the ever-increasing 
pressure of opinion within the States and without. We are 
entirely in agreement with the suggestion made here that the 
Chamber of Princes, which does at least provide a very prac- 
tical classification of the States in the light of their actual 
importance, should be replaced by a Chamber of States com- 
prising, not the hereditary and despotic rulers, but repre- 
sentatives of the Durbars very much on the lines of the 
national delegations to the Council and Assembly at Geneva. 


Macaulay Continued 


England Under Queen Anne. Blenheim. 
Trevelyan. (Longmans. 21s.) 


By George Macaulay 


Macautay has been fortunate in his kinsfolk. Over half a 
century ago his nephew, Sir George Trevelyan, wrote that 
wonderful biography which has done so much for Macaulay's 
fame. Now his grand-nephew, Professor G. M. Trevelyan, 
with greater courage but no less success, has essayed that 
continuation of Macaulay’s History which has long been 
desired. Macaulay began with a broad survey of the 
Restoration, followed by that masterly chapter on England 
in 1685 which everyone knows—or should know—and then 
settled down to a detailed account of the reign of James II., 
the Revolution and the triumph of William of Orange. But 
death claimed him before he arrived at the reign of Queen 
Anne—* the very portion of English history which,” in his 
biographer’s opinion, ‘he was competent to treat as no 
man again will treat it.’ In view of this judgment, the 
biographer’s son may well have hesitated to deal with that 
memorable age—only a dozen years from 1702 to 1714, but 
years full of grave issues that have affected the whole course 
of our history. In view of Professor Trevelyan’s historical 
learning and literary charm it is no surprise to find that 
the first instalment of his book on Queen Anne is worthy 
of the subject and of the family affection that has inspired it. 

Remembering that famous chapter on the state of England 
when James II ascended the throne, the author has rightly 
begun with a similar account of England in 1702, filling a 
hundred pages. Nothing could be better or more enter- 
taining. Professor Trevelyan sees a prosperous and contented 
England, not free from grave defects by our standard, but 
far in advance of the Continent, dominated by London with 
““more than a tenth of the population of England and a good 
half of its trained thinking power” and with a very large 
share of its wealth. He elaborates the story of the Spanish 
Succession and the Grand Alliance which Macaulay had 
summarized at the close of his History. Then he comes to 
his real task, and develops on a large scale the early history 
of the French war up to the Battle of Blenheim and the 
capture of Gibraltar in 1704. Professor Trevelyan has no 
new theories to propound about the party struggles of those 
exciting times, but his narrative is crystal clear and his 


estimates of Marlborough, Godolphin and their colleagues 
and rivals and of the Queen herself are judicious and 
enlightening. 

“What men that little rustic England could breed! A nation 
of five-and-a-half millions that had Wren for its architect, Newton 
for its scientist, Locke for its philosopher, Bentley for its scholar, 
Pope for its satirist, Addison for its essayist, Bolingbroke for its 
orator, Swift for its pamphleteer, and Marlborough to win its 
battles, had the recipe for genius.” 

Professor Trevelyan describes most admirably 
Marlborough’s famous march to the Danube and victory at 
Blenheim, and he does not fail to remind us how gloomy the 
situation was before the Duke struck south-eastwards into 
Germany and how near Louis XIV was to winning the war. 

** Nothing but the accident of Marlborough’s genius, and some 
lucky turns of fortune in the field that year, diverted the paths of 
destiny.” 

Professor Trevelyan’s first volume is assured of a welcome, 
and readers will eagerly await the next instalment. 


Fiction 
Novels of Character 


The Seas Between. By 
7s. 6d.) 

The Street Paved With Water. By Almey St. John Adcock. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 
Out of the Window. By Madeline Linford. 
Roman Summer. By Ludwig Lewishon. 


George Blake. (Faber and Faber. 


(Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
(Butterworth. 7s. 6d.) 
Here, for readers who desire neither sentimentality nor 
sensationalism, neither nastiness nor ‘ cleverness,” are four 
novels by writers who attempt a sane and sincere representa- 
tion of life. They are novels of character in a double sense. 
Not merely are they concerned with portraiture rather than 
with incident, but they all reflect character, in the old- 
fashioned sense of the word, in their creators. Here are four 
authors whose fidelity to their own artistic conscience is 
obviously their prime impulse, and whose occasional in- 
congtuities are due to the inherent difficulties of their art, 
and not to any concession to popular taste. 

Mr. Blake and Miss Adcock are both poets at heart. They 
are exceptionally sensitive interpreters of inward vision, and 
excel in presenting the dreams and joys and sorrows of child- 
hood. Tony Meldrum, in The Seas Between, is a boy of four- 
teen, living in idyllic happiness with his grandfather and a 
kindly aunt in a small Clydeside port. Below him spreads 
the pageantry of the shipping, while behind his little town 
rise the lonely hills, with their glens calling to romance and 
adventure. Suddenly, however, Tony’s paradise, exquisitely 
described, is shattered. His father, a West Indian planter, 
returns home, bringing with him a negro wife and a half-caste 
daughter. Joseph Meldrum is a drunkard and a bully ; and a 
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black stepmother and yellowish sister make Tony an object of 
ridicule among his playmates and school-fellows. A bitter sense 
of frustration and inferiority seizes him, and the impact of 
brutality upon his tender idealism is depicted by Mr. Blake 
with rare insight, poignancy, and passion. With the death of 
Joseph Meldrum, a few years later, the story suffers a sea- 


change. Tony himself goes to the West Indies to manage the 
estate. There he meets a wealthy American girl who recipro- 


cates his love ; but he renounces her in order to look after his 
ungrateful sister. The latter stages of the tale, which ends 
with a glint of hope, are less convincing and vital than the 
earlier part, though Mr. Blake’s uncommonly fine gift for 
scene painting never fails him. 

Miss Adcock, too, knows how to recall 


“ the hour 
of splendour in the grass, of glory in the flower.” 


She shows us Nature as seen through the eyes of Welcome 
Tudway, a girl born in a barge on the Grand Junction Canal. 
Lot Tudway, her father, rough and impetuous, is implacably 
prejudiced against steam navigation, and infuriates his rivals, 
with their mechanical craft, by obstructing the canal with his 
* monkey-boat.” He is killed in a brawl, and, as the son whom 
he wished to succeed him has inherited the ** softness’ of 
his mother, for whom canal life was not good enough, 
Welcome herself is left to carry on the Tudway business and 
the Tudway tradition. The story, complicated by Welcome’s 
love for a man of superior social status, moves to a dramatic 
and tragic climax, which is powerful in its way, but does 
violence, one feels, to the delightfully natural pictures of the 
earlier chapters. Welcome, the poor but happy little girl in 
her floating home, is much more attractive than Welcome, the 
hard and successful business woman; and Miss Adcock, 
while never falling below a high level, writes best when her 
warm human sympathy is most actively evoked. 

In spite of the cynics, love does not always fly out of the 
window when poverty enters the door, and Miss Linford’s 
title, with its suggestion of a universal rule, does injustice to 
her own convincing study of a single case. It is not love, but 
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mere physical attraction, which causes Ursula Fielding, the 
daughter of a comfortable Cheshire country doctor, to marry 
Kenneth Gandy, the handsome young Trade Union official 
whom she meets at a party given by a self-consciously philan. 
thropic hostess. Ienneth himself remains, in Miss Linford’s 
hands, a somewhat wooden figure, but there is truth enough 
in the account of the sordid irritations and discrepancies that 
mar the young couple’s life when they settle down in a smal] 
suburban villa in Liverpool. Ursula, like her parents, ig 
conventionality itself, while Kenneth and his mother have in 
full measure their own kind of pride. With the exception of 
IXenneth—whose early death is too easy an evasion of difliculties 
—all the characters, with Aunt Agatha as a veritable master- 
piece, are finely realized, and the clash of temperament and 
tradition is set forth in a style that cleverly sustains a serio. 
comic vein. 

John Austin, the hero of Roman Summer, is a young literary 
aspirant in an Ohio country town. His mother, a widow, is 
the centre of a complacently ** cultured ”’ set, against whose 
insineerities he revolts. He expects to find the secret of true 
culture by visiting Europe, and his disillusionment, in which 
his love for a very sensible young Jewess whom he meets in 
Rome plays a part, is followed stage by stage with penetration 
and subtlety. John at last returns home, determined not to 
worry about * culture,” genuine or sham, but to devote his 
gifts as a writer to the sympathetic portrayal of the poorer 
and less sophisticated classes of his own countrymen. Without 
a touch of didacticism, Mr. Lewisohn implicity points a moral 
which he has directly pleaded in his books of criticism : that 
culture cannot be donned or imitated, but must carve out its 
own foundations in spontaneity and honesty. Roman 
Summer is not exciting, but it is full of sound characterization, 
of good description, and of ripe wisdom. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


THE GLEAM. By Mary Forrester. (Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d.)—A quiet dignity and old-world charm prevade this 
story, which has for its setting a small town with its ancient 
public school. The town is so intimately and lovingly des- 
cribed that it casts its spell over the reader, as one feels it has 
done over the pedagogic, clerical, and other society for which 
it forms the background. The writer’s leisurely method gives 
her opportunity to introduce us to such diverse characters as 
the Headmaster and Mrs. Hogben, the gossipy proprictress 
of the tuck shop. But interest centres in the Headmaster’s 
grand-nephews, the twin sons of the widowed Clare Lamberton. 
David and Tristram, widely different in temperament, are 
eighteen when the story opens and twenty-one when it closes. 
As a study in adolescence the book is the more convincing 
because nothing is sacrificed to sensation. The relations be- 
tween Clare and the two boys are finely and subtly conceived. 


THE SECOND OMNIBUS BOOK. (Heinemann. 8s. 6d.) 
—The Omnibus Book, though not attractive in appearance and 
rather heavy, is certainly a good way of getting 8s. 6d. worth 
for 8s. 6d. This one contains Mr. Priestley’s Adam in Moon- 
shine, two short stories by Mr. Somerset Maugham, three short 
plays by Maurice Baring, a detective novel, ** The Perfect 
Murder Case,” by Christopher Bush, and contributions by 
Edna Ferber, J. C. Squire, and Robert Graves. Among the 
ten poems by Mr. Graves are one or two which have not 
previously been published, but these are not among his best 
works. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Lieut.-Com. A. Townsend, 
*- Novi-Sad,”’ Larkstone Gardens, Ilfracombe, N. Devon, for 
the following :— 


‘ 4 = 
Questions on General Zoology 

1. What is the largest animal known ? 

2. What phenomenon of marine life is never found on the west 
coast of any continent ? 

3. What mammal is toothless throughout life and egg-laying ? 

4. What animal structure is termed ‘ Aristotle’s lantern ” ? 

5. What vertebrate animal lacks a specialized head ? 

6. What animal has never more than ten functional teeth, one 
of which may weigh over seventeen stone ? 

7. What is the smallest British sea-bird ? 

8. What is a Freemartin ? 

9. What insect is capable of jumping well over one hundred 
times its own height ? 

10. What group of vertebrate animals have no biting jaws ? 

11. What animals possess a larger brain than man ? 

12. What bird has a larger brain, in relation to bulk, than man ? 

13. What is the structure and function of a camel’s hump ? 


Answers will be found on page 392. 
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~ Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 385.) 


Three Men in a Boat has much to answer for. Whenever 
any three people combine to do anything in anything, be it 
(as in this case) a collapsible rubber coracle, or aeroplane, or 
grocer’s van, they at once cast back to Jerome’s painful 
masterpiece, and almost inevitably revive some of its long 
outmoded and cheapish humour. Messrs. H. D. Eberlein, 
G. J. Marks and F. A. Wallis, the three authors of Down the 
Tiber and Up to Rome (Lippincott, 15s.) do so, and when their 
book records that ‘ Harold was a gentleman down to the 
waist,” or that ‘‘ Frank shunned shorts” in favour of 
** elegant” pants, we, like the late Queen Victoria, are not 
amused. Fortunately, however, there are other aspects of 
the coadjutors’ work (which describes a coracle voyage from 
Perugia to Rome), and there is much pleasant descriptive 
writing about some of the lesser-known towns of Italy, their 
art and architecture, their histories, and their exquisite 
surroundings. Indeed it is the chief merit of this book that 
its authors exhort us to leave awhile the regular show- 
places, to turn towards some of the less visited places 
such as almost all of the hill-top towns in the Tiber Valley, 
and in them by tranquil study of their everyday incidents and 
occupations reach closer touch with the real life of the people. 
The visitor with this end in view will be greatly helped by 
Down the Tiber. In format the book is wholly charming with 
its good type and paper, broad margins and Mr. Frank Wallis’s 
thoughtfully tender illustrations. But is ‘“ errour” really 
American for error, and if haec olim meminisse, &e., must be 
quoted, can it not be cited correctly ? 

* * * * 


The period 1543-1687, ‘‘ The Age of the Great Renewal,” 
as Bacon called those times, is the subject of the first volume 
of an evidently projected series of four, by Professor Preserved 
Smith, Hon. Litt. D. Amherst, Professor of History in 
Cornell University. (The History of Modern Culture, Rout- 
ledge, 12s. 6d.) The author considers that the Renais- 
sance by no means deserves the importance usually given 
to it; since, as its name implies, it was merely a great 
revival of past cultures and not a true renewal of cultural 
energy. This view must surely be accompanied by full 
acknowledgment that the Renaissance was a_ powerful 
stimulant towards further progress ! The gradual emergence 
of men’s minds from the acceptance of purely superstitious 
beliefs is interestingly dealt with ; and, in this connexion it 
may be noted that as the outcome of a debate at Oxford in 
1621, it was decided that comets did foretell changes in the 
State. In literature and the drama a great change took place, 
the romances of chivalry and feudalism being replaced by the 
new influences of gunpowder and commerce, and newly 
developed habits of self-consciousness and_ introspection ; 
while a sense of nationalism everywhere was both cause and 
effect of the diminished political influence -of the Church 
and the wane of the Holy Roman Empire. The volume has 
a very full bibliography and an excellent index, and forms 
a highly interesting survey of the period chosen. 

* * * * 


Anyone who is still dubious about the causes which led 
to the fall of the Tsardom should read The Ochrana, Memoirs 
of the Last Tsarist Chief of Police (Harrap, 15s). Nothing could 
illustrate more clearly the fatuity, the incompetence, the 
obstinate clinging to bygone methods which distinguished the 
Russian bureaucracy. The Ochranga was the Secret Police 
which continually meddled in politics. It employed spies 
everywhere—yet it never knew anything. Shortly before the 
Tsardom crashed Mr. Vassilyev, author of this book, assured 
the Empress that “a revolution was quite impossible in 
Russia.’ Although the plot against Rasputin’s life was 
common talk in several sections of Petrograd society, the 
Ochrana knew nothing about it, and was as completely taken 
by surprise when the Elder (who is, incorrectly called the 
Monk) was murdered as it was when the soldiers began to 
mutiny in March, 1917. About Mr. Vassilyev, who died after 
escaping from the Bolsheviks and after earning his livelihood 
as a railway porter in France, one would not wish to say any- 
thing unnecessarily harsh. His blind loyalty to the old 
system and his pathetic conviction that it collapsed only 
through being too lenient even provoke pity. And he 
certainly left behind him a most enlightening volume. 

* * ** 

The Queen’s Bays, the Second Dragoon Guards, started 
life as the Third Regiment of Horse during Monmouth’s 
rebellion in 1685, when its privates received the surprising 
pay of 1s. 6d. a day, and the chaplain £30 a year more than the 
adjutant. Messrs. Frederic Whyte and A. Hilliard Atteridge 
in their History of the Queen’s Bays : 1685-1929 (Cape, 35s.) 
sketch in clear, well-drawn outline. the regiment's history, 
which included service through the Spanish Succession War, 
the Walcheren Expedition, the Indian Mutiny, and comes 
down in Part I of the volume to the Boer War (1901-2). This 


section, merely as a general and untechnical conspectus of 
military history, may well appeal to any reader, but the 
regiment and all its friends will probably turn more eagerly to 
the remaining two-thirds of the book, which sets forth in 
detail, but never in tedious detail, the career of the Bays during 
the Great War. The whole book is a model of the way in 
which: regimental history—so essential for the maintenance of 
esprit de corps—ought. to be compiled. 

* * * * 


Further light is thrown by Sir Richard Lodge on George IT's 
Minister, the Duke of Newcastle, in the Private Correspondence 
of Chesterfield and Newcastle, 1744-6 (Royal Historical Society), 
It confirms Sir Richard’s view, as set forth in his recent Studies 
in Eighteenth Century Diplomacy, that Newcastle was by no 
means the fussy fool that he is usually represented by bio- 
graphers of the elder Pitt. He was in truth most ambitious 
and most persistent in getting his own way, even if the King or 
his own brother, the sluggish Henry Pelham, disapproved, 
To Chesterfield at The Hague during the Fontenay campaign, 
and afterwards at Dublin as Viceroy, Newcastle wrote without 
reserve. His alarm at the Young Pretender’s successes in 
1745 is manifest, though Chesterfield was more hopeful. Sir 
Richard Lodge has made a valuable addition to the printed 
sources of information for this difficult period. 

* % % % 


A generation ago the late Robert Proctor, single-handed, 
compiled an index to the fifteenth-century books in the 
British Museum and Bodleian, classified under printers and 
founts of type. That work is now being partly superseded by 
the magnificent folio Catalogue of Books printed in the Fifteenth 
Century now in the British Museum, of which Part VI, com- 
piled by Mr. Victor Scholderer, has just appeared (British 
Museum, £8 3s.). The editor contributes a long introduction 
on the history of the early printers of Foligno, Ferrara, 
Florence, Milan, Bologna, Naples, Perugia and Treviso. The 
books are catalogued by towns and printers. The entries are 
informative and yet compact: wherever necessary, the 
initial words and the colophon are quoted. At the end are 
some forty pages of type facsimiles in collotype to aid the 
bibliographer still further. Students will find many instances 
in which Mr. Scholderer amends the details usually accepted 
as facts. The Catalogue is in every way worthy of the great 
library that issues it. 

* % * * 

H.M.1.’s Notebook (The Bodley Head, ‘%s. 6d.) is a con- 
tinuation of Mr. E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley’s previous volume 
of reminiscences. The life of an inspector of schools is con- 
ducive to the collection of good stories, and there are plenty, 
of which many are new to us, in this book, set in a framework 
of scholarship and good nature which is very attractive. We 
‘annot refrain from quoting, as a sample, a story of Bishop 
Stubbs. He had been visiting Liverpool, recently divided 
from his See of Chester, and was telling the story next day: 
** T said, ‘ I always like coming to Liverpool ; I feel as if I was 
flirting with my deceased wife’s sister.’ They roared, and 
then they stopped ; then they roared again. Best joke I ever 
made in my life!” 

The University of London Press have issued, in a two-shilling 
edition, a collection of Tales of The Sea which will make a 
welcome addition to many juvenile libraries. It includes 
such things as Poe’s ** Descent into the Maelstrom,” and an 
incident from ‘* Moby Dick,” as well as some more modern 
tales ; two at least of them are true, and quite as strange as 
the fiction. 


% * % * 


Messrs. Jonathan’s Cape’s illustrated edition of Mary 
Webb’s Precious Bane was a beautiful thing: that of Gone to 
Earth, at 7s. 6d., with a preface by Mr. John Buchan and 
woodcuts by Mr. Norman Hepple, is no Jess distinguished. 
**Mary Webb need fear no comparison with any writer who 
has attempted to capture the soul of Nature in words,” says 
Mr. Buchan. We agree. There is mastery and magic in her 
writing. 





Answets to Questions on General Zoology 


1. The sulphur-bottom whale, which may reach a length of 
ninety-five feet, and a weight of one hundred and forty-seven tons. 
—2. Coral reefs. 3. The spiny ant-eater of Australia and 
Tasmania.—4. The mouth-parts of the common sea-urchin.— 
5. The lancelet, occurring in the English Channel, North Sea and 
the Mediterranean. 6. The elephant: the largest tusk recorded 
is that of an African elephant, and weighed two hundred and 
thirty-nine pounds.——-7. The stormy petrel——8s. The sterile 
female of two-sexed twins in cattle.——9. The flea, whose maximum 
vertical leap, determined experimentally, is seven and three-quarter 
inches. ——10. The lampreys and hag-fishes, which have suctorial 
mouths.- 11. Elephants and the greater whales. 12. The 
humming bird.——13. A mass of gelatinous fat representing 
nourishment stored against times of scarcity: the organ is entirely 
superficial and leaves no impression upon the skeleton, 
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By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD 


Author of “ The History of British Civilization” 


REVIEWED BY THOMAS BURKE 
IN THE BOOK GUILD BULLETIN 


““T welcome his book. It is the book I have 
been waiting for, a sound considered exam- 
ination of a great age. At the same time, it is 
written with spirit and with that essential wit 
which can afford to disdain mere phrase-making. 
I recommend it to all who wish to get a true 
perspective of the failures and achievements 
of the age, and incidentally to all who enjoy 
good history. For myself, I found it far more 
absorbing than the novels I have lately read; 
after the first chapter I was captive to the end.” 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 
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CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 
A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and 
all Social Workers. 

By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc., 

| Fellow of University College, London, 
Introduction by the late Prof. Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 
Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., and 
Dr. C. Rolleston. 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this world- 
famous book : 
Medical Times.—‘ The book is unique and marks a new era 
in literature germane to this subject.” 


The Lancet.—‘ Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no 
little literary grace the problem of contraception. . . . Much 
of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 
elsewhere.’ 


Sir Arcupatt Reip in Nature.—‘‘Some such book as this 
had to be written, and this is very well written.” 

The Medical Review.—‘‘ The book is valuable and should bo 
read by all interested in racial welfare.” 


THIS BOOK IS THE FIRST MANUAL ON 
THE SUBJECT, AND IS PACKED WITH 
BOTH HELPFUL AND — INTERESTING 
MATTER AND MUCH THAT IS NEW AND 
NOTEWORTHY. 


| LONDON: BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd., 83-91 Gt. Titchfield St., W.1. | 
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THE ECONOMIC POLICY OF SOVIET 


RUSSIA 


By Professor 


PAUL HAENSEL, D.LL. 
Demy 8vo. 190 pp. Cloth, 9s. 


General Survey, Origins of Bolshevist Rule and the Intro- 
duction of the ** N.E.P.’’—Present Situation in Soviet Russia 

—Agriculture in Soviet Rusis and the Economic Position of 
the Peasantry—Soviet Russian Industry—The Ee onomic Posi- 
tion of the Working Class in Soviet Russia—The Internal 
State Trade in Soviet Russia—The Sovict Russian Monopoly 
of Foreign Trade—Transportation in Soviet Russia—Public 
Finance, Currency and the Recent Economic Difficulties. 


NATIONALITY WITHIN THE BRITISH 


COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 
By E. F. W. GEY VAN PITTIUS. 
Demy 8vo. 250 pp. Cloth, 10s. 

The object of this treatise is to analyse critically British 
nationality in all its phases; with that aim in view an 
examination of all important legislation has been presented. 
It has especially been attempted to deal fairly with Dominion 
legislation which, it is thought, has not so far, in treatises 
on British nationality, been given sufficient consideration. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND 


SOCIAL REFORM SINCE 1854 
By DONALD O. WAGNER, A.M., 


University 


THE 


Columbia 
Studies. 21s. 

It is not the writer’s purpose to rehabilitate the Church 
as an agency of reform. He rats merely to state its 
position with regard to some cf the typical problems of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and general attitudes and 
organized efforts are given precedence over the activities 
of individuals. 


P. S. KING & SON, LTD., 
14 Great Smith Street, Westminster. 
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Travel 


[ie publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. 


They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Srrcrartor, 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 


99 Gower Street, W.C. 1.] 


Cruising to Leningrad 


In nineteen days the Baltic Cruise of the Cunard liner 
* Carinthia ’ just concluded enabled its five hundred members 
to see much of seven Baltic countries, and made possible a 
three-days’ stay in the Soviet Union. By the efficient co- 
operation which exists between the Cunard Company, Messrs. 
Thomas Cook and Son, and the local authorities in the various 
countries, facilities were provided for motoring through many 
miles of territory. The excursion was strenuous, but—par- 
ticularly as regards Russia—a lasting impression of the places 
visited remains. 

At Copenhagen, the first call, there was the opportunity of 
driving through long stretches of the fertile Danish countryside 
into Northern Zealand, to Elsinore—with Kronborg Castle 
and its local celebrity, the ghost of the father of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark—and to the Kattegat coast. On the way 
one passed the Villa Hvidore, the Danish retreat beloved by 
Queen Alexandra and her sister, the tragic Empress of Russia. 
At dinner in a Copenhagen restaurant the Danes manifested 
their present degree of democracy. The brother of the King 
Prince Harald—his wife and two daughters, the Princesses 
Féodora and Alexandrine, entered and occupied a table near 
to us. Although the place was full, there was no demonstra- 
tion, and the royal party courteously rose when the orchestra 
played the British National Anthem in our honour. 

At Visby on the Island of Gotland, the largest of the Swedish 
Islands in the Baltic, we saw the remains of what, from the 
tenth to the fourteenth century, was one of the most flourishing 
towns in North-East Europe. Excavations are now in progress 
there on the site of a mediaeval battlefield, and the bones of 
soldiers buried in a common grave were in process of dis- 
interment. 

The Finns at Helsingfors provided an imposing welcome. 
As we arrived at the quay in a tender from the ship, a group 
of small Finnish girls—dressed in white and waving Union 
Jacks—rendered ** Rule Britannia” with enthusiasm. A tall 
Finn, grasping an enormous bunch of roses, made an eloquent 
speech of welcome, in which were many praiseful references 
to British institutions, and, as a compliment to the British 
Empire, announced his intention of presenting the bouquet to 
the first lady who stepped ashore. She happened to be an 
American. 

Many had chosen this cruise because of the opportunity 
which it afforded of spending a few days in the Soviet 
Union. The tourist traffic in the U.S.S.R. is controlled by a 
Government organization known as the “ Intourist Bureau.” 
Fortunately, the Bureau works in close co-operation with 
Thomas Cook and Son, who, with infinite patience, make 
all arrangements and reserve accommodation in the Russian 
trains, and, where they exist, in the hotels. The Cunard 
Company arranged for passport visas direct with the Soviet 
Authorities, thus saving the tourist much trouble. The landing 
excursion in Russia was expensive but optional. No passenger 
was permitted to land by the Soviet authorities unless the 
stipulated excursions were taken. There were two, the visit 
to Leningrad, costing £11 per person, and the trip to Leningrad 
and Moscow, at £20. 

The three-days’ stay in Soviet territory was planned 
intelligently. Leningrad was thoroughly explored, and all the 
points of interest were shown by educated women guides, 
mostly from the Russian Universities, who speak English well. 
The Hotel de Europe, Leningrad—where lunch and dinner 
were served—was placed at our disposal. After ten hours of in- 
tensive sightseeing (which was, by its very strangeness, at once 
removed from the category of ordinary sightseeing) we left 
at night by special train for Moscow. The train was composed 
exclusively of sleeping-cars, and the Cunard Company, with 
Thomas Cook and Son, had transferred the baggage to the 
compartments reserved, and had thoughtfully provided (after 
much difficulty with the Soviet authorities) cartons of 
refreshments and sealed bottles of water for use en route. There 
was no restaurant car, and only Russian tea and hard rusks 
were served. The wagons-lits of the Soviet Union are quite 
comfortable, and no worse than those of the Paris-Lyon- 
Mediterranée. The four hundred miles’ journey to Moscow 
was completed in eleven and a half hours. The whole of the 
next day was spent in seeing Moscow, in the custody—for 
that is the word—of competent women guides. It was an 
experience of profound interest. 

At Moscow the party was accommodated at the Grand 
Hotel, and at night we returned to the same train. The next 
morning we arrived once again in Leningrad and motored out 
to Dyetskoye Selo (once called Tsarskoye Selo), formerly 
the country retreat of the Imperial Family, where Nicholas II 
and the Tsarina spent their last days before banishment to an 








unknown destination in the Urals. The Russian roads are 
abominable, but Dyetskoye Selo well repaid the physical dis. 
comfort of getting there. Our last impression as we passed 
Kronstadt and emerged from Soviet waters was a glimpse of 
the former Imperial yacht ‘ Standart.’ 

The Customs regulations in the Soviet Union are strictly 
applied, and the following quaint extract is taken from the 
official Soviet Customs rules :— 

“The following articles may be brought into the U.S.S.R. :— 
For each traveller; articles for personal use; headgear (one fur 
article, in all 4 articles per person), travelling and toilet articles 
(in all not exceeding 5 kg. in weight), goloshes—two pairs of shoes ; 
1 kg. of tobacco, 500 cigarettes, or 100 cigars, 3 opened cakes of 
soap; Provisions; platinum, gold and silver articles for each 
person over 16 years’ of age; watches, cigar-cases, reticules (only 
made of silver), bracelets, brooches, breastpins, forks, knives, 
one article per person ; rings, crosses, small holy images, spectacles, 
eye-glasses—2 articles per person; studs—#4 articles per person; 
ornaments on walking-sticks, and on toilet articles are not included ; 
instruments and articles indispensable for doctors, artists and the 
like, if the quantity does not suggest their being imported for 
sale; the profession should be certified by a document; trunks 
containing traveller’s luggage. If the duty for the new articles 
of one traveller, or of a family exceeds the amount of 150 roubles, 
a permit is necessary from the corresponding foreign Representation 


of the People’s Commissariat for Foreign Trade. Books and 
manuscripts are examined at the frontier.” 
Our stay in Stockholm was a delightful experience. The 


clean streets and beautiful buildings—including the famous 
Town Hall—are the more impressive, coming as they do after 
the depressing atmosphere of Leningrad. In Sweden the 
home plays an important réle in the life of the people, and 
architecture, and arts and crafts adapted to the home have 
been so well developed that they reach a high level. There is 
national pride in the claim that Sweden possesses the highest 
standard of living of any country except the United States. 
Our visit to the Stockholm Exhibition was necessarily brief, 
but we saw enough to show that modern Sweden aims at a 
high standard of industrial art. As in Denmark, we noticed 
evidences of the tendency towards the elimination of class 
distinction. 

Our next call was at Zoppot—for Danzig. The Treaty of 
Versailles severed Danzig from the German motherland and 
made her an independent Free State, and here live more than 
384,000 inhabitants, of whom 96 per cent. are Germans. 
The day was well spent in this fascinating old Hanseatic 
town, with its unique architecture. Many members of our 
party later explored Zoppot, to dine, dance or play Boule at 
the Casino there, while others visited the neighbouring Polish 
frontier to hear, from their formerly German chauffeurs, 
illuminating political views on the subject of the Polish 
Corridor. The ‘ Carinthia’ came up through Danish waters 
to Norway, and Bergen was our last calling place. Bergen is 
too well-known to need description here. We tourists, how- 
ever, found that, like the old City of Rome, Bergen has its 
seven hills, and its enchanting surroundings make it one of 
the most beautifully situated cities in Europe. Its Hanseatic 
museum—the house of a Hanseatic merchant—is left intact. 
The ancient account books, the rooms of the apprentices and 
of the merchant, together with many relics of the past, may 
here be seen as they were in the days when the League was a 
power. There are still many picturesque wooden buildings in 
the older quarters of Bergen, as well as stone structures dating 
from the Middle Ages. The ‘Carinthia’s’ homeward way led 
through the Orkneys and Scapa Flow, where a good view was 
possible of the German warship * Hindenburg ’—lately 
salvaged from the sea. 

Cruises are good fun. There are places which the busy man 
must see if he is to be au courant with the world’s happenings, 
and the cruise provides a quick and pleasant means of doing 
this. The Cunard Company deserve praise for their arrange- 
ments for the comfort of the passengers in the * Carinthia.’ 
This 20,000-ton Atlantic liner is one of the steadiest, and every 
possible amenity for comfort has been introduced, including, 
apart from ordinary equipment, a squash-rackets court and a 
swimming-bath. 

Such a cruise may be undertaken for less than £75 per 
person, including the landing excursions. This cost may be 
reduced by avoiding these trips but to those who use the 
cruise as a means of reaching and seeing other countries quickly, 
the excursions are indispensable. There is something to be said 
for foreign travel in “ tabloid’ form, and the quick cruise— 
unsatisfactory as it may seem to those who have the leisure to 
spend a long period in each place they visit—is after all not so 
aimless as it may at first appear. C. 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Psychology and Business Depression 


the community represented, for the most part, by the 
workers in various forms of industry should be sadly 
uninstructed in the rudiments of political economy. It 
is said, and said truly, that ignorance on these matters 
gives the anti-Capitalist agitator and the Socialistic 
demagogue a great advantage in his work of propaganda. 
I am not sure, however, that this regret should not 
extend to a much wider circle than that comprised in 
the workers in industry. At a moment when the greatest 
issues and problems to be faced by this country are 
largely of the financial and economic order, I venture to 
think that the number of those who give close and 
serious attention to these problems is very small. Indeed, 
there are some who would almost have us believe that 
the whole thing is a question of psychology and that— 
on the principle, I suppose, of “laugh and the world 
Jaughs with you”—if only we put a more cheerful 
face upon the matter, unemployment and other un- 
pleasant conditions which prevail to-day would quickly 
disappear. 

Those who are inclined to this view will, no doubt, 
have read with interest the cables which have been 
received from New York describing a new method 
employed for dealing with business depression. An 
enterprising firm is reported to have commenced the 
manufacture of a number of small blue buttons bearing 
the inscription ‘‘ Business is good.” These buttons are 
said to be extensively worn in the lapels of the coat, and 
even some banking institutions have, it is said, ordered 
large supplies to give to their customers. At present 
no signs are discernible of this Coué.method of dealing 
with the situation having produced any practical results, 
but the Faith plan has only been in operation for a 
little while, so we must doubtless be patient and wait 
for results later on. 

Cove Meruops. 

Tn this country for a year or two past the Coué method 
has been adopted by some leading journals who have 
stoutly maintained that nothing more than pessimism 
is the matter with the country and that a more cheerful 
countenance would quickly bring about a different state 
of affairs. Even during the past week, when we have 
had published disastrous Trade Returns for the month 
of August, showing a further severe slump in exports, 
there has been the old tendency to try and explain 
away the significance of the figures by attributing them 
to lower price levels, whereas the facts are that while 
as compared with a year ago the price level has fallen 
by about 13 per cent., the value of our exports for the 
month declined by about 30 per cent. 

Now, I am far from denying that psychology may 
play a great part in financial and commercial recuperation, 
just as it may in the recuperation or convalescence of an 
individual. Indeed, actual “ suggestion ”’ treatment has 
been known to effect wonderful cures in cases where 
ordinary medical treatment has failed. A_ little con- 
sideration, however, will show that psychology must have 
some kind of relation to the actual facts. For example, 
after the operation has been performed for the removal 
of some direct cause of physical distress, convalescence 
‘an be enormously retarded or helped by the attitude of 
mind of the sufferer. And even in “ suggestion” treatment 
it is usually a case really of dealing with actual causes, 
the patient being already under some kind of mental 
distress requiring suggestions of a kind combating the 
original cause of the trouble. It is, however, when the 
Faith Healers endeavour to extend the psychological 
treatment to cases where the power to deal easily and 
effectively with the causes of the trouble is perfectly 
plain that neglect to deal with those causes calls for the 
strongest criticism. 

At the present moment the causes of financial depression 
in this country are admittecly numerous and complex, 
and some of them, as I have stated in previous articles, 
are beyond our own control. There are, however, certain 
obvious and fairly generally admitted causes which we 





refuse to face, such, for example, as the extravagance in 
the national expenditure, the domination of industry 
by Trade Union restrictions, the bolstering up by Govern- 
ments of an uneconomic wage and the penalizing of 
capital to an extent which is diminishing the available. 
supplies in this country in two ways. Through taxation 
and death duties much capital which ought to be put into 
industry is being spent in wholly unproductive fashion, 
while, by reason of the lack of confidence, which is steadily 
growing as a consequence of Socialistic legislation, capital 
is leaving the country, 
Aw Oxsect Lesson. 

Now, these are facts and causes which no amount of 
wearing of “ blue buttons ” will remove, and sooner or 
later they will have to be faced. Every year that we 
seek to evade the issues, the task will become more 
difficult, and tli. process of recuperation will take the 
greater length of time. When we look across the seas 
to Australia we see some of those issues maturing in 
rather grim fashion. The more thoughtful people of 
Australia, including, it is good to know, some of her 
leading statesmen, realizing that issues such as extrava- 
gance in the national expenditure, high costs of production 
and a false standard of living, have to be faced and sternly 
dealt with, if default on national obligations is to be 
avoided, have apparently resolved to choose the better 
path. And if it is resolutely pursued there is no question 
whatever that not only will prosperity ultimately return 
to Australia but the people of that country will have been 
ennobled by the strain and sacrifice which must necessarily 
be suffered for a time. Already, however, there are signs 
that the Trade Unions of Australia are determined, if 
possible, to strive at all costs for a maintenance of present 
conditions, let the consequences upon the national 
obligations be what they may. If these extremists 
gain their way, the results not only for Australia but for 
the Empire must be disastrous. 

The only hope for Australia and the only hope for this 
country is to face up manfylly to the facts and causes to 
which I have referred, for they are very similar in both 
countries, Given this facing of facts, given the necessary 
surgical operation and the determination to make the 
necessary sacrifice and effort required, and the moment for 
the psychological treatment will have arrived and there 
will be everything then to be said for the optimists who 
scorn to dwell upon the hardships of the moment but 
prefer rather to look forward with confident hope to a sure 
and certain reward. Who is there, however, that will 
aflirm that this moment has yet arrived ? 

Artnur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


DutLter MARKETS. 
As I anticipated, markets after their vigorous spurt of some 
three weeks ago are relapsing into conditions of inaction with 
a rather dull tendency. Very curious and rather amusing 
stories are now circulated accounting for the big spurt of about 
a month ago when, it will be remembered that, to the 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 396) 


accompaniment of rumours of a change of Government, 
Mr. Snowden’s resignation, &c., &c., prices advanced in quite 
sensational fashion. It might not be wise, perhaps, to repeat 
all that one hears in the market concerning the origin and 
nature of these rumours, but one thing is fairly clear, namely, 
that public buying was not on any large scale, and during the 
past week developments have been of a character tending to 
further restrain Stock Exchange activities. The continued 
dullness of Wall Street has occasioned reactionary tendencies 
in the transatlantic industrial group, while unfavourable 
Trade returns and poor traffics have had a chastening effect 
upon English railway stocks, though at the time of writing 
there is just a small rally on the talk of further economies. 
* * * * 
CoNVERSION Rumours. 

British Government securities have on the whole held their 
position moderately well, though at the moment of writing a 
slightly duller tendency is apparent owing to the adverse 
movements in the Foreign Exchanges and the continued foreign 
demands for gold. There has been a good deal of talk about a 
new Conversion Lean, but expectation is waning, as it is felt 
that the present moment is hardly opportune, notwithstanding 
the case in money, and it seems more probable even assuming 
that a Conversion Loan is within measurable distance that 
it will come nearer to the end of the year. On the other hand, 
IT should quite expect to sce a number of new capital flotations 
of the investment type in the near future. COne such issue we 
know is already coming at the beginning of next week, namely, 
the offer of 5 per cent. Debentures by the General Electric 
Company at the price of 98 to deal with outstanding obliga- 
tions. A good response is expected to this issue, and in 
addition it is known that a fair number of Corporation issues 
are likely in the comparatively near future. 

* ** * * 
BANKING IN JAPAN. 

In view of the world-wide trade depression, the directors and 
shareholders of the Yokohama Specie Bank can be congratu- 
lated upon the results for the past half year. The statement 
presented to shareholders at the Meeting recently heid in 
Japan showed that the net profit, including 6,232,000 yen 
brought forward from the preceding half vear, was 13,354,000 
ven, being a decrease of a little under 2,000,000 yen. The 
dividend, however, is maintained at the old rate of 10 per cent. 
per annum, while the directors are again able to add 
2,000,000 yen to the Reserve, carrying forward 6,354,000 yen, 
which is an increase compared with a year ago. Moreover, 
the Reserve stands at the high figure of 113,500,000 yen. 

% % * * 
Tuk DEVALUED FRANC. 

Tf only in view of the fact that France is now reckoned to be 

among the richest and most prosperous of all countries, 


em 
enjoying, moreover, the maximum amount of employment 
it is scarcely surprising that dissatisfaction on the part of those 
who subscribed to the French Government Loans issued here 
during the War should be steadily increasing. The dissatis. 
faction, of course, arises from the fact that some three years 
ago France deliberately devalued the franc, which is now 
stabilized at about 2d., as compared with its pre-War value of 
just under 10d. . This means, of course, that those investorg 
here, who, during the time of the War rallied to the aid of France 
and lent some millions of British pounds, are now receivin 
dividends worth only one-fifth of the pre-War value of the 
frane, and they see their capital correspondingly diminished, 
Not long ago, for example, there appeared a letter in the 
Times from a correspondent who set out the case of an English- 
man, who, from purely patriotic motives, invested during the 
War £38,000 in subscribing for French 5 per cent Rentes through 
the Bank of England. Upon the death of this subscriber in 
1922 his stock was valued for probate at £21,000. His widow, 
it is stated, still holds the stock, which to-day is worth about 
£4,000 with the interest thereon proportionately diminished, 
It is true, of course, that as a consequence of the devaluation 
of the frane French rentiers as well as English holders of French 
loans suffered correspondingly, but the case is not on all 
fours, because, quite apart from the fact that there is a distine- 
tion to be drawn between the internal and external obligations 
of a country, the French rentier is now obtaining some 
recompense through the prosperity of France. Foreign 
holders of French loans, on the other hand, suffer all the loss 
resulting from the devalued frane and so far from benefiting 
by French prosperity, the huge accumulations of French 
balances at other centres are proving quite a menace to inter- 
national money markets and international trade. 


"Twixt LOMBARD STREET AND CORNTILL. 

I have received from the Deputy Chairman of Lloyds Bank 
an illustrated souvenir of that institution which has been 
prepared by members of the staff of the Bank to celebrate the 
opening of the new head office premises in Lombard Street and 
Cornhill. It is a production which will delight all lovers of 
art and all who are interested in the traditions of our ancient 
City. The work is so admirably illustrated and the letterpress 
is so graphically written that after reading it, even the prosaic 
City man as he walks past the new building of Lloyds Bank 
running through from Lombard Street to Cornhill, begins to 
conjure up romantic history attaching to the site on which 
those premises stand and a vision arises of the period when 
the thoroughfare now known as Walbrook was a real brook 
Yunning at the foot of Cornhill and when the City of London 
of to-day was little more than, first, a village then a very small 
town. A study of this souvenir, with its pictures and plans, 

ives a new meaning to such names as Bishopsgate, Ludgate, 
sheath and London Wall. The staff of Lloyds Bank are to 
be congratulated upon having prepared a souvenir in every 
way worthy of their institution and of the occasion which it 
marks. A. Wilk. 
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27.200 TONS GROSS 


THE PALATIAL BRITISH LINER. 


THE EVENT OF A LIFETIME. 
133 Fascinating Days. Perfectly arranged itinerary of visits to 
14 countries, at season best suited for travel. 
CUBA, PANAMA CANAL, SAN FRANCISCO, 
JAPAN, CHINA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
INDIA, EGYPT, ITALY, SPAIN, Etc. 
From SOUTHAMPTON, DEC. 3. 
From NEW YORK, DEC, 15. 
For full information apply any Agency of the 
RED STAR LINE, 


1 Cockspur St., S.W.1; 38 Leadenhall St., E.C.3; 
or American Express Co.’s offices. 


London : 




















BRITISH 


HOTELS SECTION Sis 








HOTEL, 


ATLOCK—SMEDLEY'S—Gt. 


Britain’s Greatest ; FVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 





: i ROYAL YORK HOUSE 
First-class residential. Fully A. 
Historical associations (1759). 








R.A.C. Large Garage. 
VHELTENHAM.—Reduced terms, autumn, ce. 
igh altitude; warm; every comfort; golf; 
car,—COLLET?r’s HoTeL, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 





| ROLTWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators. A.A., R.A.C. Hild. 


Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 


i. RNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
‘4 Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
English chef. Winter terms trom 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 
| De ETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 

4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ec. 
water & radiators in bedms. Litt. Nt. porter. ’Phone 4071. 


ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first c Accom- 
1 i modation 300. Write for Llustrated Turilf, 

















BATH.— 
licensed. = Oe N 





Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms; those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
sive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 

*URREY TRUST INNS for 
b quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 
FFVORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, On Sea Front. First- 

class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown's “ Revellers ” 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season. 





excellent country 











jee “ot HYDRO HOTEL, Daddy Hole Plain. 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. ‘Phone: 2207. 
‘iow AY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justiy famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. Vor illustrated 'Pariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR, ‘Telephone 3655, 








Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone: Totnes 14. 





EFORMED INNS. 


Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
Lrp. 
P.R.H.A., LTpD., St. GEORGE’S House, 193 REGENT. 
STREET, W.1. 





_ to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breaktast 


5s. Gd. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 63, 6d., or 


2 guineas weekly. 

ia / » 6/6, 7/6 daily, or from 35/~ weekly. Room and 
”) 0 Breakfast. Baths free. No tips. H. & o 
running water all rooms. | Re-furnished and re-decorated, 
~$4 Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W, 2, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 


73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Series discounts : 
Instructions shouid reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


23% for 6 insertions ; 5% 


for 13; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





— 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORP ‘as ATED 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITOR 


(A.D, 1885.) 


EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales wili be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the 
following dates :— 


Preliminary Examination, November 8rd and 4th, 


1930. 

Intermediate Examination, November 5th and 6th, 
1930. 

Final Examination, November 4th, 5th and 6th, 
1930. 


Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned on or before 
September 30th, 1930. 

BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL. 

GARKETT, 
Secretary. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 


Victoria Embankment, 
London, W.C, 2 








PERSONAL 


NAST OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 
J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums? Parcel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W. 
Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, 
Commercial Koad, London, FE. 1. 
( FFICER, late Indian Army, 
position with horses. 
capacity. 








would welcome offer of 
Riding School or any other 











Preferably London. eu years’ experience.—E. K.S., 
178 Gloucest._ Terrace, 
APPEALS 
VAST END MISSION.—-15,000 CHILDREN from 


4 homes of poverty in Kast End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICK LY BOYS and GIRLS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and old 
people will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
LONDON’'S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST 
BOROUGH. Please send generous help. Contribu- 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 














ELLERMAN | 
CITY-HALL | 
BUCKNALL | 

LINES | 
CEYLON MALAY | 


STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 
AND 


SOUTH AFRICA | 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER } 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED | 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE. 4 


~—— PROMENADE a” 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC | 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars | 
apply 
LONDON 
104-106 LEADENHALL ST., 
Avenue $340 


LIVERPOOL 
TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. 
Central 3840 } 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 


E.C.3 
































&e., VACANT AND 


APPOINTMENTS, 
W 





RKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. 


B 

The Governors invite applications for the post of 
HEADMASTER of the School, vacant by the resignation 
of Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, M.A. 

The Headmaster must be a 
University in the United Kingdom 
Dominions. 

He must be prepared to give his personal attention 
to the duties of the School, not to undertake any office 
or employment interfering with the proper performance 
of his duties as Headmaster, and shall not hold any 
Benetice having the cure of souls. 

Questions asked before replying to this advertisement 
cannot be answered. On application to me, the under- 
signed, full printed particulars of the stipend and 
emoluments will be supplied to any candidate, together 
with a form in which the information required by the 
(iovernors must be inserted. The latest date for 
receipt of applications is October Ist, 1930. Not more 
than three testimonials may be sent. 

Canvassing (either directly or indirectly) will rende> 
a Candidate liable to disqualification. 

A. BROOKE TURNER, 
Clerk to the Governors, 


Graduate of 


or the 


some 


British 


Tring, Herts. 


September 8th, 1930. 





] ADY requires post Warden House Mistress or Bursar. 
4 Excellent testimonials.— Box 1643, the Spectator. 


Nh eaaaaee DISTRICT COUNCIL 
AND CHISWIK 





OF BRENTFORD 
1K, 


JU NIOR L 1B RARY ASSISTANT, 

The above Council invite 
appointment of a Junior Library Assistant (male or 
female) at the Chiswick Public Library. Candidates 
must be between 17 and 21 years of age and have 
matriculated. Salary Grade A of the Council's scale, 


APPOINTMENT OF 


applications for the 


beginning at £ 50 per annum plus civil service bonus, 
rising by annual increments of £7 10s. to £s80 per 
annum, The commencing salary, including bonus, is 
£82 10s 


Applications, in candidates’own handwriting, endorsed 
‘Junior Library Assistant,’”’ stating age and qualifica- 
tions, and enclosing copies of not more than two recent 
testimonials, must be received by the undersigned by 
10 a.m. on October 4th, 1930. 

FREDK. FERNIHOUGH, 
Clerk and Solicitor of the Council. 
Town Hall, Chiswick, W. 4. 
September 13th, 1930. 


4 | RINITY COLLEGE DUBLIN. 


Applications are invited for Archbishop King’s 
PROFESSORSHIP OF DIVINITY, which is now 
vacant. Salary £650, with minor additions, unless 
held along with another salaried appointment, in which 


case a lower figure may be fixed. Candidates must 
hold B.D. or D.D. Degree of some British University. 
—Further information may be obtained from = the 
REGISTRAR of ‘Trinity College, who will receive 


applications up to October 31st. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 





ee ee kK COLLEGE 
(University of London). 
Principal : GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., 
’.1.C. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 


sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE. Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College. 

Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the Secretary, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C. 4 


| EAN CLOSE 





SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
Head-Master: P. BoLtTon, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 
Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 
£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 
ae {BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 


LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 





SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, 


S.W., 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 


and Grant from the Board of Education, 
TARY. 


Loan Fund, 
apply to the SECRE"’ 





TNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES 
(University of London). 
Particulars of over ninety Courses - _Lectures on 


various periods or aspects ¢ 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, EC ‘ONOMIC. POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINTING, ARCHI- 
TECTURE, NATURAL SCIENCE, 

and other subjects may be obtained free on application 
to the University Extension Registrar (Dept. £), 
University of London, 8.W. 7. 

The lectures will be delivered in various parts of 
London and the suburbs, afternoon and evening. 





EXTENSION 
(University of London). 


U NIVERSITY LECTURES 





CONTEMPORARY ENGL ISH WRITERS.—A course 
of twenty-four lectures by Dr. Arthur Compton- Rickett 


on Fridays, at 6.30 p.m., at Bishopsgate Institute, 
Bishopsgate, E.C. Admission FREE to first lecture 


on October 3rd. 

The course will endeavour to estimate the place and 
significance of the more notable forces in English letters 
during the present century, and will include lectures on 
Hardy, Conrad, Wells, Bennett, D. H. Lawrence 
Gi ulsworthy, Shaw, Barrie, Milne, Coward, Bridges, 
Masefield, Yeats, Walter de la Mare. 

ASPECTS OF POETRY FROM VICTORIA TO 
GEORGE V.—A course of ten lectures by Dr. F. 8. Boas 
on Mondays, at 6.30 p.m., at Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, 
lg Admission FREE to first lecture on October 
6th. 

Particulars of these and of over ninety other courses 
on History, Literature, Economics, Art and other 
subjects may be obtained from the 

University Extension Registrar (Dept. E) 


University of London, S.W. 7 








SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 
Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually 
‘lever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LANGUAGES, French, 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of 
Taught Commercially. 
MISS MILDRED RANSO Me 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 
Paddington 6302. 


UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 


to help 


and 
language 


German, 
each 








LEGE, Chelsea, London, $.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)\—Founded specially to train boys of good 


education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Probationary term commences 
Tuesday, October 7th. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 
( {AREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training to 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions, 





Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Burean. 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 


ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
a Newport, Shropshire.— Residential, private rooms, 
modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Course 
thoroughly practical. 


SEC RETARIAL AND 
TRAINING 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
ipplications for trained Secretaries than it can meet. 
his is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
‘mployed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
t written guarantee to provide every student with a 
ood salaried post - completion of training. 

Mr. D. L. MuNFORD, Director, 


r. 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 








BUSINESS 


Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046, 
vesidential accommodation for girls is available in 


tue College buildings. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








9) Gns. term. Few vac. Good Home.—Prep. S¢ hool 
~ (Thanet).—Headmaster,. BM) MCP, London, W.C, 
= 

| 7 INMEL SCHOOL.—The New English Pubiie School 

for Boys. For Commerce and Engineering where 
vocational training is combined with the best Public 
School tradition. The boys are housed in a modern 
mansion of more than 100 rooms, 400 ft. above sea level, 
in its park of 300 acres overlooking the sea. Every 


modern convenience has been installed,including hot and 
cold shower baths ; all cooking and lighting by electricity. 
Central heating in all dormitories. The ample dietary 
includes fruit. Fees: 150 guineas per annum inclusive, 
with reduced terms when necessary for the sons of 
ex-officers and clergy. For prospectus apply The Head- 
master, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 








Cc O- EDUC: AT ION 


AK TREE SCHOOL (Lrp.), DORKING, SURREY. 





( 


Home and Day School. Girls, 5-14; boys, 5-10. 
Entire charge. Healthy situation. Preparation for 


Public Schools. Prospectus from HEADMISTRESS. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
NW Watiord, Herts. Magnilicent situation, 200 acre 
park. Small classes. Exam. centre. Domestic science 
branch. School ponies. Entire charge. Parents will 
testify to care and individual interest. Fees, £42 termly. 


I IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Kesidential 











School for Girls. Tele. “* Watiord 616,” 
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Sr- DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (E nglish Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate; sea 
bathing, good food. Ices: Boarders from £75. ‘Day 
scholars. from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 
S*: HELEN'S, COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized by 
the Board of Education. Principal: Miss WHEELER. 
\T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
—This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side. 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees. 
—Principal, Miss E. C. Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
IE. E. M. Walrond. 











w!. MICHAEL’S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
bh (English Church). —Be autiful house and grounds, 
Qualified —staff.—Apply ER-IN-CHARGE. 


VHE CLIFF, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding 

School for Girls, ages 11-18. Church of England. 

Recognized by Board of Education, Laboratory, 
Gymnasium, Playing Field. 


fF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private 2OARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIR LS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health re cord ; individu: aul care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply, ‘the P RINCIPALS. 

















PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





.LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. Seymour gives private les- 

-4sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
pit, Platform, Banquet.) -Also- Voice, Breathing, 
Confidence, Brochure for'd.—401 Strand, W.C, 2 





1 OOD home offered to children, 2 to 10 yrs.,fby wife and 
I daughter of retired Goyt. Chaplain. Near London. 
Simple lessons, Fees mod.—Box 1642, the Spectator. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
YHIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL EDITION. 








JATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS.—An aid to Parents 
in the selection of Schools and Tutors. Crown 8vo. 
1,076 pages. Price 5s.; postage 9d. Contains particu- 
lars with illustrations of Preparatory, Private ‘and 
Public Schools for Boys, Tutors, Private and Public 
Schools for Girls, Domestic Science, Secretarial Training, 
and Physical Training Colleges, &c 
ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Age ~ 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 











\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
hk) advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Mes#s. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 33, 3d. 





WYCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C,4, Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








TRANSLATIONS 





i ITERARY ‘Translations, German into English, by 
4 competent translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS should send immediately for free specimen 

copy ot Writer’s Own Magazine (6d. monthly), 

Invaluable for practical help and suggestion. Address 
Arthur H .Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 








TLVOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaitesbury Avenue, W. 1. Gerrard 1542. 





|} IGH-SPEED Speciality Typing, of vl descriptions, 
Literary MSS., Thesis for examinations copied, 

Company Meetings covere <1, Verbatim Reports. ry ween 

thelburga House, 93 Bishopsgate, London, H.C. 





I EARN to write Articles and Stories ; a spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free.—RE 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palac# Gate, W. 8. 








CRANSDSEANEDEPANEDTEANSDSEANSDEEANSOE AND 


An Urgent Question! 


Lots of otherwise active men are indolent 
over their clothes. At this moment they 
are putting off that question of an over- 
coat. Presently they will dash into a 
shop and pay as much for a hit-or-miss 
‘ready-made’ as Goss charges for a 
garment that is created only for its 
wearer, an overcoat that will say, ever 
so quietly but firmly mind: ‘“ You 
couldn’t mistake me for a | ready-made, 
could you?” 


Each Goss overcoat is measured, cut 
and fitted by one of the two brothers 
who ‘conduct this business. This really 
personal tailoring costs, for an overcoat, 
from six guineas; more according to 
the materials chosen. 


Is it not worth the little trouble of a 
call? Many Spectator readers say that 
it ass- | 

The Goss Brothers warmly invite you 
to look’ in soon and inspect their sugges- 
tions for winter clothes. 


Gos 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for Gentlemen’ 
EC 


Opposite 


Telephone 
Post Opice Stn. 


City 8259 


15 Newgate Street, ° heneuares 


AGN YgDQENVEPRSN/EOREN EBON YEPRSNYEORSN YE? 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully & promptly executed 
MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C ), 44 Elderton Rd-:, Westclitf-on-Sea. 





YRICS AND SONGS WANTED for immediate 
L publication ; Pianoforte Compositions considered .— 
Send MSS. Dept. 263, Peter Derek Ltd., 8 Moor st., W. 1. 


SS. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
N copy. Accuracy gu aranteed.—MoNA STU ART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 8.W.18. * 








ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. . Good stories. 
«&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, 


PFVYPEWRITING.—MSS, 10d. per’ 1,000. © Week-end 
work undertaken.—Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 2.. Temple Bar. 2269, 








Mer (pA YEA R WRITING Stories and Articles one 
£2: 0) L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week. £31 
per month. Why not le: arn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and ‘* Guide S ”’ free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W.~1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESs. 








PUBLICATIONS 





YEND YOUR NAME and address on post card for 
K current issue of Kast End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End_ life. 
Printed and published by the Rev, F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1 , 








TOURS, &c. 


{VLE VENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 

qj kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S.A., &c. Also Nov. 
jth.—INDIA, BURMA, CE YLON.—N. 8. Bishop, 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, London, 8.E. 19. 











SWISS RESORTS 


LUG ANO, HOTEL BRIST OL 


Open all year. Beautiful in Autumn—mild, sunny 
Winter, Golf all year. Pleasant easy walks. 











FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


| ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., Is. 21, 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib. 
Smoked or pale dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


I OASTING Chickens and Ducklings 7s. 6d. pr., 
Michaelmas Geese 73., 88. ea., Turkey Poults. 13s. ea., 
trd.,p.pd. Norah Donoghue, The Manor, Roscarbery, Cork, 














APARTMENTS 


/¢ 6/6, 7/6 daily, or from 35/— weekly. Room 
+) ) and Breakfast. Baths froce. No tips. H. &c. 
running water allrooms. Re-furnished and re-decorated. 
—34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W. 2. 











ESTATE -REQUISITES 


ee descriptions piain and ornamental 
Fencing, Gates, Wattle Hurdles, &c. Fencing 
specialists since 1870.—Particulars from ECONOMIC 
FENCING Co., Billiter House, London, E.C. 3. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &e. Any condition; large or 
small quantities; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to pa st firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St, 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 











MISCELLANEOUS 


THEENIC Scotch Woven Unshrinkable UNDER- 
Ps WEAR in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also 
KNITWEAR. BY POST DIRECT from MAKERS, 
Patterns and. prices Post Free.—Dept. H, Atheenic 
Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 


rs SALE. — JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes ; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces, List free.— 
Rey. W. D. THompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.-—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St.. London, W. 1. 


H AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London,, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by ‘luesday of each week. Discounts :—2$%- for 6 
Insertions : 5% for 13: 74% for 26: and 10% for 52. 


I OVERS OF “TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 
4- Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; ~ 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2.17s. 6d.-; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO.,, LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, «c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “ Fair. Isle’? Patterns, from the real soft, cosy, 
clastic native wools.. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to S284, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


r= L Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 


























YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Potte Ay beautiful colouring ; big protits. 
—Rainbow Pottery , Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex. 





eet for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashtoa 
h & Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 





W “aan UNDERWEAR THAT SAVES YOU 

MONEY.—-Buy better quality at cheape r prices, 
direct by post from makers. “ B.P.’’” Woven Underwear, 
one of Britain’s finest brands, in Pure Wool or Mixtures. 
Any style, any size, for Woman, Child and Man. 
Beautifully soft, silky and warm. Guaranteed against 
shrinkage. Complete Wye or money back. 
Post card brings Illus. Catz vlogue and PATTERNS 
FREE, so you can compare quality and price.—Birkett 
& Phillips, Ltd., Dept. S$, Union Road, Nottingham, 











Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 


SILVERFISH °°“ ushcisess, 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


Trade Mark 


prey on clothes, 


pests that 
books, etc. 
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